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CHAPTER XV. 


Aurnoueu Mr. Gradgrind did not take 
after Blue Beard, his room was quite a Blue 
chamber in its abundance of blue books, 
Whatever they could prove (which is usually 
anything you like), they proved there, in an 
army constantly strengthening by the arrival 
of new recruits. In that charmed apartment, 
the most complicated social questions were 
cast up, got into exact totals, and finally 
settled—if those concerned could only have 
been brought to know it. As if an astrono- 
mical observatory should be made without 
any windows, and the astronomer within 
should arrange the starry universe solely by 

n, ink and paper, so Mr. Gradgrind, in 

is Observatory (and there are many like it), 
had no need to cast an eye upon the teeming 
myriads of human beings around him, but 
could settle all their destinies on a slate, and 
wipe out all their tears with one dirty little 
bit of sponge. 

To this Observatory, then: a stern room 
with a deadly-statistical clock in it, which 
measured every second with a beat like-a rap 
upon a coffin-lid: Louisa repaired on the 
appointed morning. ‘The window looked 
towards Coketown; and when she sat 
down near her father’s table, she saw the 
high chimneys and the long tracks of 
smoke looming in the heavy distance 
gloomily. 

“My dear Louisa,” said her father, “I 
prepared you last night to give me your 
serious attention in the conversation we are 
now going to have together. You have been 
so well trained, and you do, I am happy to 
say, so much justice to the education you 
have received, that I have perfect confidence 
in your good sense. You are not impulsive, 
you are not romantic, you are accustomed to 
view everything from the strong dispassionate 
ground of reason and calculation. From that 
ground alone, I know you will view and 
consider what I am going to communicate.” 

He waited, as if he would have been 
glad that she said something. But, she said 
never a word, 

“Louisa my dear, you are the subject of a 
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proposal of marriage that has been made to 
me 


Again he waited, and again she answered 
not one word. This so far surprised him, as 
to induce him gently to repeat, “ a proposal of 
marriage, my dear.” To which, she returned 
without any visible emotion whatever: 

“T hear you, father. I am attending, I 
assure you,” 

“Well!” said Mr. Gradgrind, breaking 
into a smile, after being for the moment at a 
loss, “ you are even more dispassionate than 
I expected, Louisa. Or, perhaps you are 
not unprepared for the announcement I have 
it in charge to make ?” 

“T cannot say that, father, until I hear it. 
Prepared or unprepared, I wish to hear it all 
from you. I wish to hear you state it to me, 
father.” 

Strange to relate, Mr. Gradgrind was not 
so collected at this moment as his daughter 
was. He took a paper-knife in his hand, 
turned it over, laid it down, took it up again, 
and even then had to look along the blade of 
it, considering how to go on. 

“What you say, my dear Louisa, is per- 
fectly reasonable. I have undertaken then to 
let you know that——that Mr. Bounderby 
has informed me that he has long watched 
your progress with particular interest and 
pleasure, and has long hoped that the time 
might ultimately arrive when he should offer 

ou his hand in marriage. That time, to which 

e has so long, and certainly with great 
constancy, looked forward, is now come. Mr. 
Bounderby has made his proposal of marriage 
to me, and has entreated me to make it 
known to you, and to express his hope that 
you will take it into your favourable con- 
sideration.” 

Silence betweenthem. Thedeadly-statistical 
clock very hollow. The distant smoke very 
black and heavy. 

“Father,” said Louisa, “do you think I 
love Mr. Bounderby ?” 

Mr. Gradgrind was extremely diseomfited 
by this unexpected question. “Well, my 
child,” he returned, “ I—really—cannot take 
upon myself to say.” 

“Father,” pursued Louisa in exactly the 
same voice as before, “do you ask me to love 
Mr. Bounderby ?” 

“ My dear Louisa, no. No. Iask nothing.” 
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“Father,” she still pursued, “does Mr.| 
Bounderby ask me to love him ?” 

“Really, my dear,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
“it is difficult to answer your question—” 

“ Difficult to answer it, Yes or No, father?” 

“Certainly, my dear. Because;” here was 
something to demonstrate, and it set him up 
again ; “ because the reply dépends so mate- 
rially, Louisa, on the sense in which we use 
the expression. Now, Mr. Bounderby does 
not do you the injustice, and does not do 
himself the injustice, of pretending to any- 
thing fanciful, fantastic, or (I am using 
synonymous terms) sentimental. Mr. Bound- 
erby would have seen you grow up under 
his eyes, to very little purpose, if he could so 
far forget what is due to your good sense, not 
to say to his, as to address you from any such 
ground. Therefore, perhaps the expres- 
sion itself—I merely suggest this to you, my 
dear—may be a little misplaced.” 

“ What would you advise me to use in its 
stead, father ?” 

“Why, my dear Lonisa,” said Mr. Grad- 
grind, completely recovered by this time, “I 
would advise you (since you ask me) to 
eonsider this question, as you have been 
accustomed to consider every other question, 
simply as one of tangible Fact. The ignorant | 
and the giddy may embarrass such subjects 
with irrelevant fancies, and other absur- 
dities that have no existence, properly 
viewed—really no existence—but it is no| 
compliment to you to say, that you know 
better. Now, what are the Facts of this) 
case? You are, we will say in round num-| 
bers, twenty years of age; Mr. Bounderby | 
is, we will say in round numbers, fifty. 
There is some disparity in your respective 
years, but in your means and positions there 
is none; on the contrary, there is a great 
suitability. Then the question arises, Is this | 
one disparity sufficient to operate as a bar to 
such a marriage? In considering this ques- 
tion, it is not unimportant to take into account 
the statistics of marriage, so far as they have | 
yet been obtained, in England and Wales. 
I find, on reference to the figures, that a large 
on eamagge of these marriages are contracted 

tween parties of very unequal ages, and 





that the elder of these contracting parties is, 
in rather more than three-fourths of these 


instances, the bridegroom. It is remarkable 
as showing the wide prevalence of this law, 
that among the natives of the British posses- 
sions in India, also in a considerable part of 
China, and among the Calmucks of Tartary, 
the best means of computation yet furnished 
us by travellers, yield similar results. The | 
disparity I have mentioned, therefore, almost 
ceases to be disparity, and (virtually) all but 
disappears.” 

“What do you recommend, father,” asked 
Louisa, her reserved composure not in the | 
least affected by these gratifying results, 
“that I should substitute for the term I used 
just now? For the misplaced expression ?” 
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“ Louisa,” returned her father, “it appears 
to me that nothing can be plainer. Contining 
yourself rigidly to Fact, the question of Fact 
you state to yourself is: Does Mr. Bounderby 
ask me to marry him? Yes, he does. The 
sole remaining question then is: Shall I 
marry him? I think nothing can be plainer 
than that.” 

“Shall I marry him?” repeated Louisa, 
with great deliberation. 

“Precisely. And it is satisfactory to me, 
as your father, my dear Louisa, to know that 
you do not come to the consideration of that 
question with the previous habits of mind, 
and habits of life, that belong to many young 
women,” 

“No, father,” she returned, “TI do not.” 

“T now leave you to judge for yourself,” 
said Mr. Gradgrind, “T have stated the case, 
as such cases are usually stated among prac- 
tical minds; I have stated it, asthe case of 
your mother and myself was stated in its 
time. The rest, my dear Louisa, is for you 
to decide.” 

From the beginning, she had sat looking 
at him fixedly. As he now leaned back in 
his chair, and bent his deep-set eyes upon her 
in his turn, perhaps he might have seen one 
wavering moment in her, when she was im- 


| pelled to throw herself upon his breast, and 
| give him the pent-up confidences of her heart, 


But, to see it, he must have overleaped ata 
bound the artificial barriers he had for many 


| years been erecting, between himself and all 


those subtle essences of humanity which will 
elude the utmost cunning of algebra until the 
last trumpet ever to be sounded shall blow 


|even algebra to wreck. The barriers were too 


many and too high for such a leap. He did 
not see it. With his unbending, utilitarian, 


| matter-of-fact face, he hardened her again; 


aud the moment shot away into the plumb- 


| less depths of the past, to mingle with all the 


lost opportunities that are drowned there. 

Removing her eyes from him, she sat so 
long looking silently towards the town, that 
he said, at length: “ Are you consulting the 
chimneys of the Coketown works, Louisa ?” 

“There seems to be nothing there, but 
languid and monotonous smoke, Yet when 
the night comes, Fire bursts out, father!” she 
answered, turning quickly. 

“Of course I know that, Louisa. I do not 
see the application of the remark.” To do 
him justice hé did not, at all. 

She passed it away with a slight motion of 


| herhand,and concentrating herattention upon 


him again, said, “Father, I have often thought 
that life is very short ” This was so dis- 
tinctly one of his subjects that he interposed: 

“Tt is short, nodoubt, my dear. Still, the 
average duration of human life is proved to 


| have increased of late years. The calculations 


of various life assurance and annuity offices, 
among other figures which cannot go wrong, 
have established the fact.” 

“I speak of my own life, father.” 
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“QO indeed? Still,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
“T need not point out to you, Louisa, that it 
is governed by the laws which govern lives 
in the aggregate.” 

“While it lasts, I would wish to do the 
little [can, and thelittle I am fit for, What 
does it matter!” 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed rather at a loss to 
understand the last four words; replying, 
“How, matter? What, matter, my dear ?” 

“My. Bounderby,” she went on in a steady, 
straight way, without regarding this, “asks 
me to marry him. The question I have to 
ask myself is, shall I marry him? That is 
so, father, is it not? You have told me so, 
father. Have you not?” 

“ Certainly, my dear.” 

“Let it be so. Since Mr. Bounderby likes 
to take me thus, I am satisfied to accept his 
proposal, Tell him, father, as soon as you 
please, that this was my answer. Repeat it, 
word for word, if you can, beeause I should | 
wish him to know what I said.” 

“It is quite right, my dear,” retorted her 
father approvingly, “to be exact. I will 
observe your very proper request. Have you 
any wish, in reference to the period of your 
marriage, my child ? ” 

“ None, father. What does it matter!” 





Mr. Gradgrind had drawn his chair a little 
nearer to her, and taken her hand. But, her 
repetition of these words seemed to strike 
with some little discord on his ear. He 
= to look at her, and, still holding her 

and, said; 

“Louisa, I have not considered it essential 
to ask you one question, because the possi- 
bility implied in it appeared to me to be too 
remote. But, perhaps I ought to do so. You 
have never entertained in secret any other 
proposal ?” 

“ Father,” she returned, almost scornfully, 
“what other proposal can have been made to 
me?’ Whom have I seen? Where have I 
been? What are my heart’s experiences ?” 

“My dear Louisa,” returned Mr. Grad- 
| grind, re-assured and satisfied, “you correct 
- justly, I merely wished to discharge my 

uty.” 

“What do J know, father,” said Louisa in 
her quiet manner, “ of tastes and fancies ; of 
aspirations and affections ; of all'that part of 
my nature in which such light things might 
have been nourished? What escape have I 
had from problems that could be demonstrated, 
and realities that could be grasped?” As she 
said it, she unconsciously closed her hand, as 
if upon a solid object, and slowly opened it 
as though she were releasing dust or ash. 

_ “My dear,” assented her eminently prac- 
tical parent, “ quite true, quite true.” 

“ Why, father,” she pursued, “ what 
a strange question to ask me/ The baby- 
preference that even I have heard of as com- 
mon among children, hasnever haditsinnocent 
resting-place in my breast. You have been 
80 careful of me, that I never had a child’s 
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heart. You have trained me so well, that I 
never dreamed a child’s dream. You have 
dealt so wisely with me, father, from my 
cradle to this hour, that I never had a child’s 
belief or a child’s fear.” 

Mr, Gradgrind was quite moved by his 
success, and by this testimony to it. “My 
dear Louisa,” said he, “ youabundantly repay 
my care. Kiss me, my dear girl.” 

So, his daughter kissed him. Detaining 
her in his embrace, he said, “I may assure 
you now, my favourite child, that I am made 
happy by the sound decision at which you 
have arrived. Mr, Bounderhy is a very re- 
markable man; and what little disparity can 
be said to exist between you—if any—is more 
than counterbalanced by the tone your mind 
has acquired. It has always been my object 
so to educate you, as that you might, while still 
in your early youth, be (if I may so express 
myself) almost any age. Kiss me once more, 
Louisa. Now, let us go and find your 
mother.” 

Accordingly, they went down to the draw- 
ing-room, where the esteemed lady with no 
nonsense about her was reeumbent as usual, 
while Sissy worked beside her. She gave 
some feeble signs of returning animation 
when they entered, and presently the faint 
transpareney was presented in a sitting 
attitude, 

“Mrs, Gradgrind,” said her husband, who 
had waited for the achievement of this feat 
with some impatience, “allow me to present 
to you Mrs. Bounderby.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Gradgrind, “so you have 
settled it! Well, I am sure I hope your 
health may be good, Louisa; for if your 
head begins to split as soon as you are 
married, which was the case with mine, I 
cannot consider that you are to be envied, 
though I have no doubt you think you are, 
as all girls do. However, I give you joy, my 
dear—and I hope you may now turn all your 
ological studies to good account, I am 
sure I do! I must give you a kiss of 
congratulation, Louisa; but don’t touch 
my right shoulder, for there’s something 
running down it all day long. And now 
you see,” whimpered Mrs. Gradgrind, ad- 
justing her shawls after the affectionate 
ceremony, “I shall be worrying myself, 
morning, noon, and night, to know what I am 
to call him!” 

“Mrs. Gradgrind,” said her husband, 
solemnly, “ what do you mean ?” 

“Whatever I am to call him, Mr. Grad- 
grind, when he is married to Louisa! I 
must call him something. It’s impossible,” 
said Mrs. Gradgrind, with a mingled sense of 
politeness and injury, “to be constantly 
addressing him, and never giving him a name. 
I cannot call him Josiah, for the name is in- 
supportable to me. You yourself wouldn’t 
hear of Joe, you very wellknow. Am I to 
call my own son-in-law, Mister? Not, I be- 
lieve, unless the time has arrived when, as an 
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invalid, I am to be trampled upon by my 
relations. Then, what am I to call him!” 

Nobody present having any suggestion to 
offer in the remarkable emergency, Mrs. 
Gradgrind departed this life for the time 
being, after delivering the following codicil to 
her remarks already executed : 

“ As to the wedding, all I ask, Louisa, is,— 
and I ask it with a fluttering in my chest, 
which actually extends to the soles of my feet, 
—that it may take place soon. Otherwise, I 
know it is one of those subjects I shall 
never hear the last of.” 

When Mr. Gradgrind had presented Mrs. 
Bounderby, Sissy had suddenly turned her 
head, and looked, in wonder, in pity, in sorrow, 
in doubt, in a multitude of emotions, towards 
Louisa. Louisa had known it, and seen it, 
without looking at her. From that moment 
she was impassive, proud, and cold —held 
Sissy at a distance—changed to her alto- 
gether. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Mr. Bovunpersy’s first disquietude, on 
hearing of his happiness, was occasioned by 
the necessity of imparting it to Mrs. Sparsit. 
He could not make up his mind how to do 
that, or what the consequences of the ste 
might be. Whether she would instantly depart 
bag and baggage, to Lady Scadgers, or would 


positively refuse to budge from the premises ; 


[Conducted by 


mental purpose, in a piece of cambric, An 
operation which, taken in connexion with the 
bushy eyebrows and the Roman nose, suggested 
with some liveliness the idea of a hawk 
engaged upon the eyes of a tough little bird. 
She was so stedfastly ciel that many 
minutes elapsed before she looked up from 
her work ; when she did so, Mr. Bounderby 
bespoke her attention with a hitch of his 
head. 

“Mrs. Sparsit ma’am,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
—- his hands in his pockets, and assuring 

imself with his right hand that the cork of 
the little bottle was ready for use, “I have 
no occasion to say to you, that you are not 
only a lady born and bred, buta devilish sen- 
sible woman.” 

“Sir,” returned thelady, “this isindeed not 
the first time that you have honored me with 
similar expressions of your good opinion.” 

“Mrs. Sparsit ma’am,” said Mr. Boun- 
derby, “I am going to astonish you.” 

“ Yes, sir?” returned Mrs. Sparsit, inter- 
rogatively, and in the most tranquil manner 
possible. She generally wore mittens, and 
she now laid down her work, and smoothed 
those mittens. 

“T am going, ma’am,” said Bounderby, “to 
marry Tom Gradgrind’s daughter.” 

“ Yes, sir?” returned Mrs, Sparsit. “I hope 
you may be happy, Mr. Bounderby. Oh, in- 
deed I hope you may be happy, sir!” And | 


whether she would be plaintive or abusive, | she said it with such great condescension, as 
tearful or tearing ; whether she would break | wellas with such great compassion for him, that 


her heart, or break the looking-glass; Mr. 
Bounderby could not at all foresee. However, 
as it must be done, he had no choice but to 
do it; so, after attempting several letters, 
and failing in them all, he resolved to do it 
by word of mouth. 

On his way home, on the evening he 
set aside for this momentous purpose, he 
took the precaution of stepping into a 
chemist’s shop and buying a bottle of the 
very strongest smelling-salts. “By George !” 
said Mr. Bounderby, “if she takes it in 
the fainting way, I'll have the skin off her 
nose, at all events!” But, in spite of 
being thus forearmed, he entered his own 
house with anything but a courageous 
air; and appeared, before the object of his 
misgivings, like a dog who was conscious of 
coming direct from the pantry. 

“Good evening, Mr. Bounderby!” 

“Good evening, ma’am, good evening.” 
He drew up his chair, and Mrs. Sparsit drew 
back hers, as who should say, “ Your fireside, 
sir. I freely admit it. It is for you to occupy 
it all, if you think proper.” 

“Don’t go to the North Pole, ma’am!” 
said Mr. Bounderby. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mrs, Sparsit, and 
returned, though short of her former posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Bounderby sat looking at her, as, with 
the points of a stiff, sharp pair of scissors, she 
picked out holes for some inscrutable orna- 





Bounderby,—far more disconcerted than if 
she had thrown her work-box at the mirror, 
or swooned on the hearth-rug,—corked up the 
smelling-salts tight in his pocket, and thought, 
“ Now con-found this woman, who could have 
ever guessed that she would take it in this 
way!” 

“T wish with all my heart, sir,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit, in a highly superior manner ; some- 
how she seemed, in a moment, to have estab- 
lished a right to pity him ever afterwards ; 
“that you may be in al! respects very happy.” 

“Well, ma’am,” returned Bounderby, with 
some resentment in his tone: which was 
clearly lowered, though in spite of himself, 
“TI am obliged to you. I hope I shall be.” 

“Do you, sir!” said Mrs. Sparsit, with 
great affability. “ But naturally you do; of 
course you do.” 

A very awkward pause on Mr. Bounderby’s 
part succeeded. Mrs. Sparsit sedately resumed _ | 
her work, and occasionally gave a small | 
cough, which sounded like the cough of 
conscious strength and forbearance. 

“Well, ma’am,” resumed Bounderby, 
“under these circumstances, I imagine it 
would not be agreeable to a character like 
yours to remain here, though you would be 
very welcome here ?” 

“Oh dear no, sir, I could on no account 
think of that!” Mrs. Sparsit shook her 
head, still in her highly superior manner, 40 
a little changed the small cough—coughing 
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now, as if the spirit of prophecy rose within 

her, but had better be coughed down. 
“However, ma’am,” said Bounderby, 
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and, on all occasions during the period of 
betrothal, took a manufacturing aspect, 
Dresses were made, jewellery was made, 


“there are apartments at the Bank, where a|cakes and gloves were made, settlements 
born and bred lady, as keeper of the place, | were made, and an extensive assortment of 
would be rather a catch than otherwise; and | Facts did appropriate honor to the contract, 


if the same terms—” 

“| beg your pardon, sir. You were so 
good as to promise that you would always 
substitute the phrase, annual compliment.” 

“Well, ma’am, annual compliment. Ifthe 
same annual compliment would be acceptable 
there, why, I see nothing to part us unless 
you do,” 

“Sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit. “The pro- 
posal is like yourself, and if the position I 
should assume at the Bank is one that I 
could occupy without descending lower in the 
social scale # 

“Why, of course it is,” said Bounderby. 
“Tf it was not, ma’am, you don’t suppose that 
I should offer it to a lady who has moved 
in the society you have moved in. Not that 
I care for such society, you know! But 
you do.” 

“Mr. Bounderby, you are very consi- 
derate.” 

“You'll have your own private apartments, 
and you'll have your coals and your candles 


The business was all Fact, from first to last, 
The Hours did not go through any of those 
rosy performances, which foolish poets have 
ascribed to them at such times ; neither did 
ithe clocks go any faster, or any slower, than 
jat other seasons. The deadly-statistical re- 
corder in the Gradgrind observatory knocked 
every second on the head as it was born, and 
buried it with his accustomed regularity. 

So the day came, as all other days come to 
people who will only stick to reason; and 
when it came, there were married in the 
church of the florid wooden legs — that 
popular order of architecture—Josiah Boun- 
| derby Esquire of Coketown, to Louisa eldest 
;daughter of Thomas Gradgrind Esquire of 
Stone Lodge, M.P. for that borough. And 
when they were united in holy matrimony, 
they went home to breakfast at Stone Lodge 
aforesaid. 

There was an improving party assembled 
on the auspicious occasion, who knew what 
everything they had to eat and drink was 








and all the rest of it, and you'll have your! made of, and how it was imported or ex- 
maid to attend upon you, and you'll have) ported, and in what quantities, and in what 
your light porter to protect you, and you'll! bottoms, whether native or foreign, and all 
be what I take the liberty of considering! about it. The bridesmaids, down to little 




















precious comfortable,” said Bounderby. 

“Sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, “say no 
more. In yielding up my trust here, I shall 
not be freed from the necessity of eating the 
bread of dependence:” she might have said 
the sweetbread, for that delicate article in a 
savoury brown sauce was her favourite 
supper: “and I would rather receive it from 
your hand, than from any other. Therefore, sir, 
[ accept your offer gratefully, and with many 
sincere acknowledgments for past favors. And 
[hope sir,” said Mrs, Sparsit, concluding in 
an impressively compassionate manner, “ I 
fondly hope that Miss Gradgrind may be all 
you desire, and deserve !” 

Nothing moved Mrs. Sparsit from that 
position any more, It was in vain for Boun- 
derby to bluster, or to assert himself in any 
of his explosive ways; Mrs. Sparsit was 
resolved to have compassion on him, as a 
Victim. She was polite, obliging, cheerful, 
hopeful; but, the more polite, the more 
obliging, the more cheerful, the more hopeful, 
the more exemplary altogether, she; the 
forlorner Sacrifice and Victim, he. She had 
that tenderness for his melancholy fate, that 
his great red countenance used to break out 
a cold perspirations when she looked at 
iim, 

Meanwhile the marriage was appointed 
to be solemnised in eight weeks’ time, and 
Mr. Bounderby went every evening to Stone 
Lodge as an accepted wooer. Love was made 


| on these occasions in the form of bracelets; | glad to be so. 


|J ane Gradgrind, were, in an intellectual 
9 of view, fit helpmates for the calculating 
oy ; and there was no nonsense about any 


of the company. 

After breakfast, the bridegroom addressed 
them in the following terms. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I am Josiah Boun- 


derby of Coketown. Since you have done 
my wife and myself the honour of drinking 
our healths and happiness, I suppose 1 must 
acknowledge the same; though, as you all 
know me, and know what I am, and what m 

extraction was, you won’t expect a speec 

from a man who, when he sees a Post, says 
‘that’s a Post,’ and when he sees a Pump, says 
‘that’s a Pump,’ and is not to be got to call a 
Post a Pump, or a Pump a Post, or either of 
them a Toothpick. If you want a speech thig 
morning, my friend and father-in-law, Tom 
Gradgrind, is a Member of Parliament, and 
you know where to get it. I am not your 
man. However, if I feel a little independent 
when I Jook around this table to-day, and re+ 
flect how little I thought of marrying Tom 
Gradgrind’s daughter when I was a ragged 
street-boy, who never washed his face unless 
it was at a pump, and that not oftener than 
once a fortnight, I hope I may be excused, 
So, I hope you like my feeling independent ; 
if you don’t, I can’t help it. I do feel 
independent. Now, I have mentioned, and you 
have mentioned, that I am this day married 
to Tom Gradgrind’s daughter.. I am very 
It has long been my wish to 
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be so. I have watched her bringing-up, and 
I believe she is worthy of me. At the same 
time—not to deceive you—TI believe I am 
worthy of her. So, I thank you, on both our 
parts, for the goodwill you have shown to- 
wards us ; and the best wish I can give the 
unmarried part of the present company, is 
this: I hope every bachelor may find as 
good a wife as I have found. And I hope 
every spinster may find as good a husband as 
my wife has found.” 

Shortly after which oration, as they were 
going on a nuptial trip to Lyons, in order 
that Mr. Bounderby might take the oppor- 
tunity of seeing how the Hands got on in those 
parts, and whether they, too, required to be 
fed with gold spoons; the happy pair de- 
parted for the railroad. The bride, in pass- 
ing down stairs, dressed for her journey, 
found Tom waiting for her—flushed, either 
with his feelings or the vinous part of the 
break fast. 


“What a game girl you are, to be such a) 


first-rate sister, Loo!” whispered Tom. 

She clung to him, as she should have clung 
to some far better nature that day, and was 
a little shaken in her reserved composure for 
the first time. 

“Old Bounderby’s quite ready,” said Tom. 
“Time’sup. Good bye! I shall be on the 
look-out for you, when you come back. I say, 
my dear Loo! 
now!” 


THE CANKERED ROSE OF TIVOLI. 


ALLANDALE and other places are in this 


country celebrated for their roses. Who has 
not heard of a rose with violet eyes or a lily 
breast, or teeth of pearl, or even taper fingers ? 
In musical botany such flowers are frequently 
described ; there is no doubt about them. I 
speak here of a rose belonging to a sister 
art, a rose belonging to the botany of painters. 
This flower has a sickly odour strongly im- 
es with the fumes of wine, is of a dark 
rown colour, tall, and has a coarse bold hand- 
someness of feature. It is not a lovely woman, 
but an ugly man: at least a man morally 
ugly—Philip Roos—who, being a German or 
a 
among the people of the sunny south, had 
his name converted into soft Italian, and was 
and is commonly known as the Rose of Tivoli. 
A century or two ago he was a cheery fellow, 
and he still lives in his pictures. 

The Dutchmen claim him, and may have 
him if they like ; so at least I should say if I 
were a German; for it is so much a worse 
thing to be a bad man than it is a good thing 
to be a good animal painter, that I should 
like better to repudiate than claim a share 
in the Roos blood. If he were Dutch by race 
he was a German by birth, for he was born 
at Frankfort-on-Maine in the year fifteen 
hundred and sixty-five. Because his life is a 
story I propose to tell it, and without de- 
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An’t it uncommonly jolly | 


utchman, settled at Tivoli, and, naturalised | 
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' parture by a hair’s breadth from the truth, 
Should this meet the eye of any person who 
has a humiliating consciousness that he could 
)mever paint a cow fit for posterity to look at, 
let such a person be at ease and sit contented 
|in his easy-chair uncared-for by Europe. For 
|his large contentment let him read this story 
of the Rose of Tivoli. 

The old Rose, Henry, Philip’s father, was 
a painter who had lived at Frankfort and 
been very careful of his gains. Miserly fathers 
commonly make spendthrift sons. Old Roos 
one night being burnt out of his house rushed 
back into the flames to save some of his 
treasures. He collected what he could, and 
took especial care to secure a costly gold- 
lipped vase of porcelain. On his way out he 
stumbled. The vase dropped from his hand, 
The porcelain was broken, but the miser 
stooped to gather up the gold. Smoke 
covered him, and he did not rise again. He 
died for the gold lips of his vase, as younger 
gentlemen are frequently said to have died 
for ruby lips on vessels of more precious clay, 

That I may not begin my tale too soon, let 
me add that Philip Roos of Tivoli had not 
only a father, but also a brother, and that he 
too was a remarkably odd man. He was not 
miserly, he was not cheery, but he was mag- 
nificent. His name was Nicolas, and he 
|too was a painter. He lived at Frankfort in 
an enormous house, though he was as poor as 
|amy church mouse that inhabits a cathedral, 
He had an immense train of miserable ser- 
vants—a set of ragged creatures—who moved 
to and fro like a large colony of ghosts by 
| whom the edifice was garrisoned. That was 
| the state of Nicolas ; he had grand furniture 
|as well as a great mansion ; the only vexation 
| was that he and his people generally wanted 
victuals, When he had sold a picture for a 
| good price and received the money he would 
|come home snuffing the air. His hungry 
servants knew then by the height of his nose 
how much he had with him, and there was 
instantly a running to and fro with the most 
eager preparation for festivity. Fire was 
kindled on the cold hearths, lamps were 
lighted, the artist’s wife wore sumptuous 
jattire, and Nicolas enjoyed the luxury of 
princely pomp until the money was all gone. 
His establishment then starved, or lived upon 
their credit, and the ghostly garrison of 
lacqueys held the fortress against all assaults 
from the besieging duns. If the siege became 
too hot the painter worked with zeal and - 
finished a new picture. “The poor creature,” 
says Weyerman, “took up and put down his 
brush as often as a suitor puts his hat off and 
on in the antechamber of a prince.” Some- 
times when matters went very ill with him 
the distracted magnifico ordered all doors to 
be shut, and immured himself and his men 
alive in the house as in a mausoleum. oa 

The brother of this Nicolas was Philip 
|Roos—the Rose of Tivoli. In his youth he 
‘had been encouraged and protected by 4 
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liberal and kindly patron, the landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, who attached him to his court, 
encouraged him, and developed rapidly his 
talent. Further to assist in his development 
he placed in the young painter’s hands a con- 
siderable sum of money, and bade him go and 
become perfect in his art by studying in Italy. 
One pr when Philip, then aged about 
thirty, was in the Campagna of Rome, sketch- 
ing from nature, there drove by an elegant 
carriage in which was a prosperous old 
gentleman, with white hairs, a painter who 
enjoyed great fame and a thriving business, 
Hyacinth Brandi, The old gentleman stop 
his horses and alighted to examine Philip’s 
canvass. That was the first meeting of the 
Hyacinth with the Rose. Great masters of 
oer, in those days in Rome and Florence 
abitually spoke to the pupils whom they 
found sketching about the country, assumed 
a sociable paternal tone, corrected errors, 
gave advice, even made alterations on the 
canvass, and sometimes presented aid in 
money to such students as were poor. Italy 
was a studio in which the painters lived 
together upon terms that became men who 
were of one liberal profession, members as it 
were of the same household. Hyacinth 


Brandi liked Roos’s goats so much, and was 
so much surprised at his rapidity of touch, 
that as he wanted somebody to paint good 
animals into some pictures of his own, he 


hospitably bade the young man to his house, 

Philip went willingly. Brandi had com- 
missions by the dozen on his hands, and he 
had also a charming daughter, Of the charm- 
ing daughter, and Italian beauty, Philip had 
a passing glimpse on his first visit, and for 
her sake when he went up to Brandi’s paint- 
ing room he so recklessly praised everything 
that he saw as to obtain at once free invita- 
tion to the old man’s intimacy. He took 
pains to find out in the course of a few days 
that Hyacinth’s daughter inhabited a wing 
of the house abutting on an inner garden. 
One day, therefore, calling when Hyacinth 
was busy, he said that he would wait his 
leisure in the garden; and having marched 
thither, lay under a tree to leok out for the 
windows of the lady. When he had found 
out which they were, he stationed himself 
under them, and as soon as Miss Brandi 
appeared at her casement made her a cour- 
teous bow. She was surprised ; but, as she 
saw that it was a handsome young man who 
bowed, she smiled as she shut the window 
and departed. ‘From that point the Rose 
proceeded in due time to conversations and 
to the winning of the lady’s heart. She had 
agreed to marry him. A cruel father then 
discovered these proceedings, forbad Philip 
admission to his house, and shut up his 
daughter in a nunnery. In his anger he 
repeated twenty times a day that “she was 
not reared for a painter of beasts.” 

Philip Roos was a German and a Protestant, 
but as he was not at all particular about his 
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religion, it occurred to him that he could do 
nothing better than renounce his errors, and 
throwing himself upon the bosom of the 
Church, Miss Brandi’s mother, ask of the 
mother what the father had denied him—the 
young lady’s hand in marriage. He went 
theretore one morning to the house of the car- 
dinal-vicar, and represented himself as a man 
awakened to a sense of his own heresy ; the 

relate was charmed, and, claiming him for 

is own convert, gave him instruction and 
enjoyed the honour of presenting him as his 
own gift to the holy Church. Then the painter 
told the cardinal the story of his love, and 
asked for help. On the day following, the car- 
dinal called on the Pope, the Pope asked who 
was the father of the young lady. 

“ Brandi the painter.” 

“Very well,” he said, “then they are both 
painters. There is no disparity of condition ; 
I can see no obstacle.” 

Hyacinth was sent for ‘to the Vatican ; it 
was no matter to the Pope whether Roos 
painted men or beasts or stones, the young 
convert deserved his reward, and Brandi, 
compelled to restrain his pride, gave up his 
daughter. 

On the day after the wedding, Philip Roos 
sent back to the old man all the girl’s clothes, 
even to her shoes and stockings, saying that 
the painter of beasts wanted none of his frip- 
pery, and that her beauty was his wife’s 
sufficient ornament. Brandi, who , was a 
very rich man, thereupon disinherited his 
daughter, and left her entirelyto her husband’s 
care, 

He had taken her to astrange dwelling near 
Tivoli, at some distance from Rome. The 
house was formed out of the ruins of an 
ancient monument, and was situated in a 
sort of zoological garden that was full of birds, 
and beasts instead of flowers. Inside and out- 
side it was peopled with pet rats and mice, 
dogs and cats, oxen and asses, goats, vultures, 
owls, and other such company. These were 
the painter’s models that he kept about him, 
and it was no pleasant discovery for the poor 
wife to make Jodie her honeymoon, when it 
appeared that her husband was not a whit less 
brutal than his oxen and his goats. He never 
stayed long with her, for he was a cheery 
fellow who had both his business and his 
tavern friends at Rome. The beautiful young 
wife soon found herself left by the week 
together in the old ruin, which was much 
more picturesque thancomfortable, bewildered 
by the incessant concert made out of the 
crowing of cocks, clucking of hens, grunting of 
pigs, barking of dogs, miauing of cats, bleating 
of goats, screeching of owls, lowing of oxen, all 
occasionally enriched by the fine tenor notes 
of the ass, who had the best voice in the 
company ; Weyerman says that any tra- 
veller coming upon the young Roman girl, 
living there all alone with such compauions, 
might have taken her for a Circe surrounded 
by the victims of her enchantment. The 
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creatures seemed to be all besieging her with 
cries for restoration to their pristine shapes. 
Poor girl, the only victim to her charms was 
herself, 


set out for Rome, where the master spent rol- 
licking days in taverns, and when money failed 


dashed off a picture which the man sold to the | 


first purchaser who would give for it enough 
to keep the merry game alive. His pictures 
were in this way made so cheap that they lost 
all respectability and formed but a poor source 
of subsistence to their author. Yet his 
genius had no rival then upon the spot, and 
he might have easily become a _ wealthy 
man. 

The society of painters from the Nether- 
lands at Rome—a society that called itself the 
Bent—styled Roos, Mercury, for his rapidity, 
a quality in which he was equalled by no artist 
of his time. Count Martenitz, an Austrian 
ambassador, and General Roos, a Swede, 
famous for duelling propensities, once dis- 
puted on the subject of the speed of hand 
that characterized Philip Roos the painter. 
The Count betted a number of gold 
pieces that Philip would begin and com- 
plete a picture while they played a certain 
game of cards, that usually occupied about 
thirty minutes ; as we might now say, while 
they played a rubber. ‘The bet was taken, 
and the painter readily enough submitted to 
the trial. Easel and brushes were brought 


into the drawing room and a canvas of the 
size usually employed for the sketching of a 
head—a tela di testa—was laid upon the easel 
to be filled. The gentlemen sat down to 


their cards, and Roos began to paint. Before 
the game was over he informed them that his 
work was done. He had covered the canvas 
with a shepherd and two or three sheep and 
goats placed in the middle of a landscape. 
The general paid his lost bet, of which some of 
the gold pieces went into the hands of the 
artist, who, within a few hours, managed to 
transfer them to the pocket of a tavern- 
keeper. 

The same painter once having aspired to 
execute a grand piece, took a canvas forty 
feet square. In sixteen days he filled it, 
having put upon it in that time six hundred 
figures of animals. In the foreground were 
horses and oxen of the size of life ; others were 
in the distance, and they were all so well 
designed and grouped, and placed in so com- 
plete a landscape, that nothing but the united 
testimony of many people would induce 
belief that he had not spent many months in 
the production of the piece; for, notwith- 
stan ing his rapidity, his work was good: of 
course his best pictures were those that he 
composed with care and much deliberation, 
but in his most rapid painting he was always 
accurate in outline, uncatens in colour, 
and above all remarkable for skill in grouping, 
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‘different. He never repeated himself, and 
‘he drew animals of any kind, not being ad- 
|dicted specially to dogs or cows or goats or 
| sheep. 

Roos and his servant used to quit her, and | 


These were the talents that he wasted. 
They scarcely paid his tavern bills and ill 
maintained his wife. That ill-fated woman 
lived as she could, hungrily at Tivoli, not only 
wanting proper maintenance herself but 
unable to provide properly for the animals 
that constantly distracted her with hungry 
cries, When her husband came to her some- 
times for a few days and brought with him a 
very little money he was deaf to all her 
pleadings. Then she fell into a melancholy 
silence, and he found her dull, so that he 
travelled back the sooner to his jolly company. 

The painter’s’ servant took advantage of 
his master’s folly. That shrewd follower 
had saved a little money and he borrowed 
more. ‘Then when the Rose of Tivoli got 
caught in a tavern he painted a picture where- 
by to effect his escape and sent off his man 
to sell it “to the first dealer he found who was 
not too much of a thief;” the man carried it 
to a room of his own, locked it up and brought 
back out of his own money, as if from the 
dealers, whatever price he supposed would be 
enough to satisfy his master. In that way 
he not only accumulated a great number of 
Roos’s works, but at the same time withheld 
them from the market and enhanced their 
money value. When Roos died he sold off 
his collection and acquired a little fortune. 

Of Philip, as of his brother Nicholas, it 
was easy to see at a glance whether he had 
or had not money in his pocket. His con- 
temporaries have recorded that whenever he 
had an empty pocket he sneaked along the 
house-walls with a bowed head and a contrite 
look, and dived into an alley if he saw any 
one of his acquaintances upon his path. 
When he had dollars in his pocket he held 
up his head, poked out his chest, rested a 
hand upon a hip and snuffed the air. He 
charged down then upon any comrade whom 
he saw, shook hands with him and dragged 
him off whether he would or not, to treat 
him at a tavern. All this time his wife 
pined in the old ruin at Tivoli, ceasing to 
think of him and mourning for her father who 
was dead, and had cursed her in his dying 
hour. 

The Landgrave of Hesse Cassel who had 
sent Philip Roos to Rome, not hearing from . 
him or receiving any pictures,supposed that he 
was dead too,and coming afterwards by chance 
to Rome himself, about the year sixteen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, was vexed to find how ill 
his patronage had been rewarded. Roos for a 
time avoided meeting him ; but was at last 
urged to present himself and honestly confess 
his errors. The landgrave received him 
kindly, and asked for a picture which the 
painter vowed that he should have. But, 


and for the variety of effect that he had at | rapid artist as he was, and great as were his 


his command. 


His backgrounds were all! obligations to the landgrave, both for social 
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aid and for hard money given to him, he did 
not spend ten minutes in a picture for him. 
He sent nothing, and again kept out of his 
way. 

While he was thus wasting his opportuni- 
ties and powers, Philip Roos on one occasion 
went to Tivoli, and was met with more than 
the ordinary clamour from his birds and 
beasts, who surrounded his house with the 
urgent, painful cries of creatures that for 
many hours had not been fed. He ran to 
his wife’s chamber and found her white and 
still upon her bed, her fatal beauty marred 
with the few lines that had been left there 
by a long despair. In her cold right hand 
there was a piece of paper firmly grasped ; 
it was the last letter written to her by her 
father ; she had died thinking of him, and 
not of Philip. 

The husband was not capable of worthy 
grief. He plunged into fresh excesses, became 
prematurely haggard, staggered about the 
stréets enveloved in the odours of the wine 
shop, and died, at fifty, of decrepitude. The 
Italians, embarrassed by his German name, 
called this great painter the Rose of Tivoli. 
A great painter, but a little man. 

After all, perhaps, the immortality of 
genius, taken alone, is not worth envying. 


He is both a great man and a happy map| 


who knows how to be as respectable as he is 
clever ; but sever the two qualities, and who 
would not rather be the honest man of 
Hackney than such ‘an eyer-blooming Rose 
as that which, by help of the clever little 
memoir lately compiled from first authorities 
by M. Alfred Michiels, has been here de- 
picted ? 


THREE GRACES OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 

Has any one of our readers ever seen a 
mind locked up in a case, the key of which 
cannot be found? Such is the condition of a 
human being without senses. 

But are there such beings ? it may be asked. 
There has been at least one, of which this 
dreadful conception is nearly a faithful 
account. There is a girl in Switzerland born 
blind and deaf, and almost entirely without 
the senses of smell and taste, and, originally, 
even that of touch. Such at least was her 
state when first examined by the benevolent 
persons who wished to improve her condition. 
Her parents, who were poor, concluded she 
was an idiot ; and, while sufficiently attached 
to her to desire not to expose her to observa- 
tion, and the trouble of being meddled with, 
left her to nature, as they said—which in her 
case, meant everything that was dreadful and 
disgusting. At nine years old, when the 
family were at their meal, she stood near, and 
a piece of bread being put into her hand, she 
ate it: and when, instead of bread, a piece 
of iron was given her, she put it into her 
mouth, tried to chew it, and after a time let 
it drop out. When left alone, she lay huddled 
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up, with her fists upon her eyes, and the 
thumbs closing her ears. It was not easy to 
make her walk, and she clung to the person 
next her, uttering shrill cries. Herskin was 
nearly insensible. On looking further into 
the case, however, the physician was of 
opinion that sight might possibly be obtained, 
sooner or later, by operation for cataract. It 
appeared also that she was not totally deaf. 
Sharp sounds, close at hand, evidently gave 
her great pain, but none were heard at the 
distance of a few feet. Her hearing had origi- 
nally been somewhat better than this; and 
she had even shown some disposition to speak, 
which, however,{seemed to be lost in total 
deafness (practically speaking) at two years 
old or under. The parents let her go at last 
to an asylum, though shedding many tears at 
the parting. 

In three months she took walks. By 
bathing, fresh air, and exercise, her skin had 
become nearly as sensitive as other people’s : 
so here was one sense obtained, to proceed 
upon. For a time, this was rather a grief 
than a satisfaction to everybody ; for she was 
continually hurting herself, even knocking 
her head against the bedstead in the night, 
| and uttering the most lamentable cries. The 
| strangest thing she did was dealing with her 
food like a ruminating animal. She bolted it 
first, and then, in ten minutes stretched her 
neck forward, brought up what she had 
swallowed, and chewed it for an hour. It 
;took a month to cure her of this. It was 
done by watching the moment, and compel- 
ling her to throw her head and body back, 
and open her mouth. Once conquered, the 
strange propensity never re-appeared. When 
the circulation and digestion were brought 
into a healthy state, her sleep became quiet. 
She left off knocking her head against the 
bedstead and screaming in the night. The 
poor child was now brought into a state of 
i bodily ease. Still, however, her nervous con-~ 
| dition was such as to make the surgeon 
| decline operating on the eyes. She showed 
' terror when any effort whatever was required 
|of her; and her sounds of satisfaction were 
made only in connection with eating ;—not 
on account of the taste ; for she was insen- 
sible to that, but after a meal, when the 
satisfaction of her hunger was felt. It must 
have been a happy moment to her guardians 
when she first laughed. It was in answer to 
caresses, She soon learned to shake hands, 
and she hugged the friend who so greeted 
her, and laughed. But it was still doubtful 
whether she knew one person from another, 
—even her own particular nurse from a 
stranger. It was a whole year before she 
could be taught to feed herself with a spoon ; 
though before that time her voice had become 
more human—several notes of the scale 
having, as it were dropped in between the 
primary sounds she made when admitted. 
Her ability to feed herself was accompanied 
by other improvements, even of the deficient 
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senses themselves, and especially of hearing 
She soon followed a voice calling to her at 
several feet distance. This was her state 
seven years ago: and, if such progress as 
this were made in one year, we may hope that 
now, at the age of nineteen (if she still live) 
her case may have passed from being that of 
a human being without senses, to that of one 
being born to them very late, and having 
them in an imperfect condition at last. 

The earliest case of supposed extreme defi- 
ciency of the senses which was fully and pro- 
perly recorded was that of which Dugald 
Stewart was the historian ; that of James 
Mitchell, the son of a Scotch clergyman. The 
boy was born in seventeen hundred and 
ninety-five, totally deat, but far from totally 
blind. He was fond of the light, though he 
could not distinguish objects ; and his custom 
was to shut himself up in a dark stable, and 
stand for hours with his eye close to any 
hole or chink which let in a ray of sunshine. 
He bit pieces of glass into a proper shape, 
and held them between his eye and the sun- 
shine, and got a candle all to himself in a 
dark corner of a room. Moreover, his 
senses of smell and taste were uncommonly 
acute, and he obtained a great amount and 
variety of knowledge by means of them. 
The vast conception of communication be- 
tween people and things at a distance was 
conveyed to him at once by smell (if not 
even by such light as he was sensible of), 
and there is nothing so difficult to convey 
to those who have not his comparative | 
advantages. He knew his family and friends 
some way off by his sense of smell; could 
tell whether they came home with wet feet 
or dry, and, no doubt, whether they had 
been gathering sweet herbs in the garden, 
or dressing the horse in the stable-yard. 
Yet this boy, who had only one sense abso- 
lutely deficient, and was cared for and 
tended with the utmost assiduity by edu- 
eated people, and visited by philosophers, | 
remained unspeakably ignorant and unde- 
veloped in comparison with several persons 
who instead of being totally deficient in-only 
one sense are possessed of only one. He used 
his small means very actively for amuse- 
ment; but no one seems to have thought 
of using them for his education. It was a 
period when metaphysics were flourishing 
more than science, and especially in his 
neighbourhood; and poor James Mitchell 
accordingly never learned to read or write, 
or to speak any language at all. He taught 
those about him a limited language by signs ; 
but they taught him none. When we read the 
philosopher’s account of him, of the guardian 
sister’s language of taps on the head, or 
hand (which then appeared very clever) ; 
and of his utterance being only “uncouth 
bellowings and boisterous laughter,” we 
think of the three far happier cases of Edward, 
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Laura, and Oliver half a century later, 
and bless the science that has brought out 
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so much of living mind from its apparently 
impervious tomb. The night when Edward 
Meystre’s guardian, hearing his uncouth voice, 
went to his room, and found him with folded 
hands, saying aloud, “I am thinking of God 
—I am thinking of God”—his first spon- 
taneous prayer—must have been the sweetest 
in which ever the lover of his kind laid his 
head on his pillow. 

This case of Meystre is the first of 
three to which our title applies. Here 
the total absence of each sense was not 
from birth. Edward, of whom we are 
speaking, had a deaf-and-dumb brother, but 
heard very well himself, as an infant, and 
began to say “ papa” and “mama,” when the 
small-pox deprived him of his hearing, 
utterly and absolutely, at the age of eleven 
months. There was fear for his eyes at the 
same time; but they escaped, and he saw 
perfectly well till the age of eight—an im- 
mense advantage in regard to his future de- 
velopment. It was a cruel accident that 
deprived him of sight ; and we pity the per- 
petrator of the carelessness perhaps more 
than the sufferer. A boy of eleven, Edward’s 
cousin, playing with his father’s loaded gun, 


|aimed it at the door of the room, and, at the 


precise moment when Edward was coming in, 
discharged the piece, lodging the shot in the 
i child’s face and eyes. The sufferer rent 

is mother’s heart by clinging to her for long 
afterwards, saying, in his language of signs, 
that it was always night. He wanted to have 
his cousin killed ; and his mother, strangely 
enough, pacified him by telling him the boy 
was dead and buried. He wanted to be 'cer- 
tain, and she took him to a new-made grave, 
He stamped upon it with his feeble little foot; 
and such was his moraleducation! Happily 
he was taken under a wiser care; and the 
time arrived, and before very long, when he 
loved and consoled his poor cousin, and was 
always glad to meet him—while eee 
other people who visited him that he had ha 
two eyes, and now had none, adding, turning 
pale as he made the signs, that it is very 
pleasant to be able to see. 

At this time, his employment was handling 
and cutting wood in his father’s shop—his 
father being a carpenter. When his father 
left business, the lad cut wood for the neigh- 
bours. It was sad that the one sense which 
was now to be relied on should be impaired 
by his hands being hardened and roughened 
in this way; and, though he was taken into the 
excellent Blind Asylum at Lausanne (main- 
tained byone beneficent English gentleman) at 
the age of eighteen, his fingers never acquired 
the delicacy of touch of the other pupils. There 
is no evidence that his senses of smell and taste 
were turned to particular account in his edu- 
cation; but they were not deficient, and 
James Mitchell’s case seems to show that 
much might have been done by means of 
them. 
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In his education there were some marked 
stages which it is highly interesting and im- 
portant to know of. His enterprising and 
benevolent teacher, M. Hirzel, t ught him 
words, by means of raised print—beginning, 
of course, with nouns, He was made to 
touch a file, and the word file (in French) ; 
and the word was given him now in larger 
and now in smaller letters, that he might find 
out that it was the shape of the letters, and 
not the size that was important. 

The next word given was saw, and a saw— 
a thing he was familiar with—was put into 
his hand. Then came the discovery—during 
the fourth lesson. His face lighted up. He 
had found it out! He showed everybody 
that the one word meant a saw, and the other 
afile; and it was some days before he recovered 
his composure. He now went to his lessons 
with pleasure, and began to want to know 
the printed names of things, and to like to 
pick out from the case the letters composing 
those he knew. It was ajoke of his to put 
together the letters at random, and ask what 
they meant. Such were his early lessons. 
His favourite amusement was at the turning- 
lathe, where he became so expert that he 
quizzed the new pupils (all blind) for any 
irregularity in their work: plaiting straw, 
or whatever it might be. 

The indefatigable teacher actually thought 
he would try to teach him to speak. To 
speak! A person totally deaf and blind! 
How could it be set about? It was accom- 
plished, with infinite trouble, in which the 
teacher was sustained by the hope of suc- 
cess, and the pupil by the only inducement 
found strong enough—the promise of cigars 
—a luxury which, we trust, no one will think 
of grudging to a creature so bereaved. By feel- 
ing the teacher’s breath, his chest, his throat, 


his lips, and by having his own mouth put | 


into the proper form for the vowels, by prisms 
and rings of different sizes, the art of articu- 


lation was learned ; and it brought on the| 
next great event in Edward's experience. | 
Being taught the easy name (Arni) of one of | 
the blind pupils, he found that that boy) 


always came to him when he called the 
name. He found that he could communicate 
with people at a distance by means of speech, 
and now knew what speech was for. No 
doubt Arni was wanted very often indeed, 


till more names were learned ; and probably | 
Arni was glad when the others had their | 


turn to be called. This happened soon, for 


Edward now spoke a good deal, uttering | 
aloud, of his own accord, the words he learned 


to read. He went on pretty easily through 
“The mason makes the wall,” “The baker 
makes the bread,” and so forth, and to know 
that the word wall may mean walls in general ; 
and it was not very difficult to teach him 
“To-day,” “ Yesterday,” and “To-morrow.” 
By that time, the third great event was at 


hand. The weather, from being very cold, | 


had become mild, and Edward's tutor took 
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him out to feel the buds, leaves, and blossoms 
of plants, and made him observe the warmth 
of the sunshine, and that there was no snow, 
and gave him the name “Spring,” and then 
taught him, “ Leaves come out in spring.” He 
caught a glimpse of the use of the abstract 
term, and in great agitation turned the phrase 
to “In spring, leaves come out.” He looked 
brighter than ever when he said with his 
fingers that “One word means many things,” 
and he actually eapered with joy. It was 
curious to watch his apprehension of another 
abstraction. He told a falsehood once,—said 
he had had no wine, when the housekeeper 
had given him a glass, pleading that she 
ought to have been questioned and blamed, as 
she gave him the wine. Great pains were 
taken to impress him with the meaning and 
consciousness of the lie ; but it was uncertain 
with what effect. A few days after, the 
pupils told him at bed time that there was 
snow. In the morning, he went out to 
ascertain for himself, being ford of verifying 
statements. The snow was melted ; where- 
upon he cried out very loud, “ Lie! no snow.” 
Thus it was clear enough that he knew his 
fault, and the name of it. 

The fourth great event was the clear 
formation of the religious ideas that were 
presented to him ; and this kind of teaching 
began as soon as the affair of the lie showed 
him to be capable of moral training. It is 
probable that his recollections of light and 
all the beauties that it reveals determined 
his first superstition. While strongly disposed 
to fetishism in general—venerating the wind, 
for instance, because it was not tired after blow- 


| ing strongly for several days,—his particular 
| disposition was to worship the sun. The first 


religious sentiment that he expressed was 
that it aoes not do to shake one’s fist at the 
sun. He was deeply impressed, when told 
by his companions, that the Maker of the sun 
was like a man, only so wise and powerful 
as men cannot imagine. As a necessary con- 
sequence of this way of teaching him, he 
was uneasy about what might become of 
everything when God wasasleep. To remedy 
this, his teacher took him quietly round the 
house when the inmates were asleep, and 
made him softly touch their heads, and told 
him (by the finger speech) that they were 
now as if they were dead, being unable to 
think: whereas, God was always thinking. 
He now, of course, took up the idea that the 
dead could dream ; but he became deeply im- 
pressed with the dignity of being able to 
think. When he wanted to play with the 


| pupils whom he found at prayers, and then 


to know why they joined their hands, he was 
told that they prayed, and that praying was 
thinking of God. It was after this that his 
teacher heard that strange and heart-moving 
sound from the dark bed-side,—the loud un- 
couth voice saying over and over, “I am 
thinking of God!” One consequence of his 
new notion of the dignity of thought was his 
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feeling about the deaths of persons of different | 


ages. He felt the corpse ot a child of two 


years old, and asked a woman in the room if 
she cried for its death ; but, without waiting for 
ananswer, he added that that was not possible, 
for the child was too young to be able to 
be worth crying 


think much, or therefore to 
for. 

These results are surely wonderful for a 
period of eighteen months. This desolate crea- 
ture could, in that time, speak, read, think, and 
inquire ; he was a subject of moral discipline, 
and was capable ofan energetic industry. His 
work at the turning-lathe was excellent, and he 
had employments enough to fill up his time 
innocently and cheerfully. A cheering thought 
and image to all who had heard of him, what 
must he have been to his guardian, the 
patient M. Hirzel! His family were 

roud of him, even to the deaf and dumb 
hen, and he lost none of his attachment 
to them.* 

Even greater progress has been made in 
the development of the American girl, Laura 
Bridgman, whose case is happily so well 
known as not to need to be here detailed at 
length. In her case, too, the sense of touch 
was the only resource at first; and in her 
case, too, there was the advantage (how great 
we cannot know) of her having enjoyed sight 
and hearing till she was two years old. At the 
age of eight, Dr. Howe, who was to her what M. 


Hirzel was to Edward Meystre, took her under | 


his charge in the Blind Asylum, at Boston, 
Massachusetts, and taught her as much as 
Edward was taught, except that actual speech 
was not attempted. Poor child! When in- 
formed that the sounds she made were too 
loud and frequent, she asked, “ Why, then, 
has God given me so much voice?” The 
pathetic, unconscious hint was takenyand she 
was then permitted for acertain time every 
day to exercise her lungs freely,—making as 
much noise as she pleased, in a room where 
she could disturb nobody. When alone and 
watched without her knowing it, she solilo- 
quises in the finger speech ; and, what appears 
still more strange, she uses it in her dreams. 
The governess who visits her bedside, can 
tell, by watching the motions of the hand, 
what she is dreaming about. She writes 
freely now, and her mind communicates very 
largely with others. Her diary, which she 
writes in a clear free hand, without the 


* This youth is an old acquaintance of mine, and I 
presented him with the cigars he smoked—he has a 
great delight in smoking—for some months, when I 
lived at Lausanne. For a long time after I left that 
place, he always associated my name with a eigar. 
Being there, last October, after an absence of five or 
six years, I went to see my old friend. M. Hirzel 
could not then, by any means, induce him to associate 
me in the right manner with a cigar, though Edward 
was painfully anxious to understand. I left some money 
for him, to be expended in the old way; and I believe 
he has gradually smoked me back into his remembrance. 


*C. D.” 
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guidance ot lines, tells how her days pass,— 
among books and work,—books in raised 
print, and neat sewing or knitting of her 
own, and lessons in geography, history, and 
algebra, among other things; and about her 
walks, her visitors, the letters she receives 
and writes, and the news from all parts of 
the world that her friends report to her. She 
is regular in all her doings, neat in her dress, 
always busy in one way or another, exceed- 
ingly inquiring and intelligent, and remark- 
ably merry. Her turn has come—even hers— 
for benefiting a fellow-being. Oliver, a boy 
in her own plight was brought to the institu- 
tion as she had been, and she assists mate- 
rially in his education, and must be an 
inestimable companion to him. 

There was once seen, we believe in 
France, an awful and heart-breaking spec- 
tacle, when, for purposes of philosophical ob- 
servation, the inmates of a blind school and 
a deaf and dumb asylum were brought toge- 
ther. At first, they tried to communicate— 
the deaf and dumb being permitted to feel 
the lips and throats of the blind ; but a dread- 
ful scene ensued. Their strong and scarcely 
disciplined passions became furiously excited 
by the difficulty of communication, which 
each supposed to be the fault of the other, 
and they sprang at each other’s throats like 
wild beasts, and fought so desperately that 
there was great difficulty in parting them. 
The two classes spoke of each other after- 
wards with bitter hatred. How different is 
now the scene, when the merely blind pupils 
help and serve Laura and Edward, and are 
beloved by them; and when Laura, with 


flushed cheeks and trembling fingers, labours 


to convey some of her knowledge and her in- 
tellectual pleasures to Oliver, and succeeds, 
and he is happy in consequence! How are 
elpless were cast 
out to perish ! 


A TRUE KNIGHT. 


Tuoven he lived and died among us 
Yet his name may be enrolled 

With the knights whose deeds of daring 
Ancient chronicles have told. 


Still a stripling, he encountered 
Poverty, and struggled long, 

Gathering force from every effort, 
Till he knew his arm was strong, 


Then his heart and life he offered 
To his radiant mistress, Truth ; 
Never thought, or dream, or faltering, 
Marred the promise of his youth. 


And he rode forth to defend her, 
And her peerless worth proclaim 5 

Challenging each recreant doubter 
Who aspersed her spotless name, 


First upon his path stood Ignorance, 
Hideous in his brutal might, 

Hard the blows and long the battle 
Ere the monsicr took to flight, 
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Then, with light and fearless spirit, 
Prejudice he dared to brave, 
Hunting back the lying craven 
To her black sulphureous cave. 


Followed by his servile minions, 
That old Giant Custom rose, 
Yet he too at last was conquered 
By the good Knight's weighty blows. 


Then he turned, and flushed with victory, 
Struck upon the brazen shield 

Of the world’s great king, Opinion, 
And defied him to the field. 


Once again he rose a conqueror, 

And though wounded in the fight, 
With a dying smile of triumph 

Saw that Truth had gained her right. 


On his failing ear re-echoing 

Came the shouting round her throne ; 
Little cared he that no future 

With her name would link his own. 


Spent with many a hard-fought battle, 
lowly ebbed his life away, 
And the crowd that flocked to greet her 
Trampled on him where he lay. 


Gathering all his strength, he saw her 
Crowned, and reigning in her pride : 

Looked his last upon her beauty, 
Raised his eyes to God, and died. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
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gummed and honied it, till every tress has 
grown distorted and angry. Her ears are 
in themselves as sly and coquettish a pair of 
ears as need be ; and they peep out beneath 
her tortured locks as if they would rather 
like to have a game at bo-peep than other- 
wise : but they are literally torn half an inch 
longer than they should be by an enormous 
- of Mosaic ear-rings bought of a pedlar. 

er hands might have been nice once, for 
they are still small ; but they ee as tough 
as horn and as red as chaps can make them, 
with sheer hard work, scrubbing and washing 
about the house. All Greek women I think 
have been mere housewives since the time of 
Andromache. Her figure is, if possible, more 
generally baggy than her trousers. It bulges 
out in the most extraordinary bumps and 
fulness. A short jacket—as much too small 
for her as the brigand attire of Mr. Keeley 
of the Theatre-Royal Adelphi—does not 
make this general plumpness less remarkable ; 
and she has a superfluity of clothes, which 
reminds one of the late King Christophe’s 
idea of full dress. Numerous, however, as are 
the articles of wearing apparel she has put on, 
they all terminate with the trousers, which 
are looped up just below the knee. The rest 
of the leg and feet are bare, and hard, and 

lump, and purple, and chapped almost 

yond belief, even in the fine piercing cold 


-| of a Greek February. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 


A GREEK GIRL. 


Sue is a baggy damsel with a quaint sly 
face, and her principal occupation is that of a 
maid of all work. 


But she is dressed to-day; it is St. 
Somebody’s feast, and everybody is idling 


away their time in consequence. It was 
St. Whatshisname’s day the day before 
yesterday, and it will be St. Whoist’s day 
the day after to-morrow. Though our 
balloon clad young acquaintance is idling 
it is with a busy idleness; for she has 
been occupied ever since eight o’clock 
this morning in carrying about fruit, 
jellies, and sweetmeats, with strong raw 
spirits in gilded glasses, and little cups of 
unstrained coffee. A very singular and 
amusing picture she makes, as she stands bolt 
upright, tray in hand before her father’s 
uests. She is ner. Yes, there is no 
oubt of that; but she has done almost 
everything possible to disfigure herself. 
Though certainly not seventeen, with the 
rich clear complexion of the Greeks, she is 
rouged up to the very eyes. Where she is 
not rouged, she is whitened. Her eye- 
brows are painted, and she has even found 
means to introduce some black abomina- 
tion under her eyelids to make the eyes 
look larger. Her hair would be almost 
a marvel if left to itself: but she has twisted 
it, and plaited it, woven gold coins into it, 
and tied it up with dirty handkerchiefs and 


Her mind is a mere blank. Her idea 
of life is, love making, cleaning the house, 
serving coffee, and rouging herself on 
festival days. She cannot read or write, 
or play the piano; but she can sing and 
dance. She can talk too, though never 
before company. No diplomatist can touch 
her in intrigue or invention. Not even 
Captain Absolute’s groom could tell a false- 
hood with more composure. She does not know 
what it is to speak the truth; and, to use a 
Greek saying, she is an kneaded up with 
tricks. The Greek girl has no heart, no 
affections. She isa mere lump of flesh and 
calculation. Her marriage is quite an affair 
of buying and selling. Jt is arranged by her 
friends. They offer to give a house (that is 
indispensable), and so much to whoever will 
take her off their hands. By and by, some- 
body comes to do so; the priests are called, 
there is a quaint strange ceremony, and he is 
bound, by fine, to perform his promise. This 
fine is usually ten per cent. on the fortune 
which was offered him with the lady. 

I have said she can talk, but she can only 
talk of and to her neighbours; and she 
spends her evenings chiefly in sitting singing 
in the doorway, and watching them. This 
she does herself ; but she has a little ally (a 
chit of a girl about seven years old, and 
looking forty, that you meet in the houses of 
all the islanders), who is on the look-out all 
day. No one ever enters a Greek house but 
the neighbourhood knows it. . All down the 
street, and in the next, and everywhere, those 
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little girls are watching and flitting about on 
cunning errands as stealthily and swift as 
cats. Her father and mother will tell you that 
her own cousins never saw her alone or spoke 
a dozen consecutive words to her; but I 
rather fancy she has some acquaintance of 
her own; and she is generally on terms of 
rather startling friendship with the young 
man servant, who forms almost part of the 
family in all Greek houses. On summer 
nights too, when good people should be 
asleep, you will see closely hooded figures 
flitting about noiselessly, like black ghosts. 
They are Greek girls. What they are about 
nobody knows. Perhaps, looking for the 
moon, which will not rise for some hours. 
At every dark corner of a wall, also, me will 
see young gentlemen sitting in the deep 
shadow with wonderful perseverance. If you 
go very near and they do not see you, you 
may hear them singing songs, but low as the 
humming of a bee: so low, that they do not 
disturb even the timid owl who sits cooing 
amid the ruins of the last fire over the way. 
The Greek girl knows an amazing quantity 
of songs, and all of the same kind. They 
are about equal in point of composition to 
the worst of our street ballads: full of the 
same coarse wit and low trickery. They are 
sung to dreary monotonous airs ; and always 
through the nose. Never had the national 
songs of a people so little charm or distinc- 
tive character. You seek the strong, sweet 


language of the heart in vain among them. 
They have neither grace nor fancy. 

With all this, the Greek girl is pious. 
She would not break any of the severe fasts 
of her church, even for money ; though they 
condemn her to dry bread and olives for 
six weeks at atime: nor would she neglect 


going to church on certain days upon 
any account. She has a faith in cere- 
monies, and in charms, relics, and saints, 
almost touching ; but there her belief ends. 
She would not trust the word of her own 
father or the archbishop. She cannot sup- 
pose it possible that any one would speak the 
truth, unless he was obliged ; and she judges 
correctly, according to her own experience. 
She herself would promise, and take an un- 
mixed delight in deceiving her own mother 
on a question about a pin’s head; but she 
would scrupulously avoid doing anything 
she had promised; and the only way 
even to prevent her accepting a husband, 
would be to make her say she would have 
him beforehand. From that moment her 
fertile wits would toil night and day to 
find means of escape. And find them she 
would, to change her mind the day after she 
was free. 

She has one hope dearer than all the rest. 
It is that she may one day wear Frank 
clothes, and see the Greeks at Constantinople. 
This is no exaggeration ; the wrongs of the 
rayah have eaten into all classes of society 
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prattle vengeance. It is so strong that 
it has made the Greeks hate one of the 
prettiest remaining costumes in the world, 
as a symbol of their most bitter and cruel 
servitude, 

By and by, the Greek girl will grow old, 
From a household servant, she will then sink 
into a drudge, and her head will be always 
bound up as if she had a chronic toothache, 
You will see her carrying water on washing 
days, or groaning and squabbling upon others 
as she cleans the herbs for dinner. She will 
have become so old even at thirty, that it is 
impossible to recognise her. Rouge and 
whitening will have so corroded her face, that 
it looks like a sleepy apple or a withered 
mediar. Her eyes are shrivelled into nothing. 
Her teeth will have been eaten away by 
rough wine, and noxious tooth powders. She 
will be bald when she does not wear a 
towering wig, that only comes out on 
St. Everybody’s days. The plump figure 
and all its bumps will have shrivelled into 
a mere heap of aching old bones, and her 
only pleasures in this life will be scandal and 
curiosity. 

You will find her croaking about, watching 
her neighbours at the most unseasonable 
times. She has wonderful perseverance in 
ferreting out a secret, She will thus know 
many more things than are true, and tell 
them with singular readiness and vivacity, 
She will be the terror of her neighbourhood, 
and there is no conciliating her. Kindness, 
good humour—even money, which she prizes 
as much as she did when a girl, and grasps at 
it as eagerly—will have no effect on her. She 
must speak evil and hatch troubles, or she 
would die. The instinct of self-preservation is 
strong ; so she will go upon her old course, 
come what may. She will be a terror even 
to her own daughter. 

She has been reduced to this state by having 
been a thing of bargain and sale so long, that 
she has learned to consider money as the 
chief good. She has been subject to insult ; 
to be beaten; to be carried away into 
the harem of a man she has never seen, 
and whose whole kind she despises; and 
has lost all natural feeling. All grace, 
tenderness, and affection, have been burnt 
out of her as with a brand. She has been 
looked upon as a mere tame animal until she 
has become little better. She has been 
doubted until deception has become her glory. 
She has been imprisoned and secluded until 
trickery has become her master’ passion. 
She has been kept from healthy knowledge 
and graceful accomplishments, from all 
softening influences and ennobling thoughts, 
until her mind has festered. When she is 
young, she is shut up until she becomes 
uncomfortable from fat ; when she is old, she 
is worked until she becomes a skeleton. 
None have any respect or love for her, 
nor would she be now worthy of it, if they 


in Turkey, until even women lisp, and children | had, 
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But I ~~ 
saying, that i 


the pen in weariness, only 
a Greek girl be such as I have 


described her, what must a Greek boy be!” 


COMPANY MANNERS. 


Victor Covstx, the French philosopher, 
has undertaken a new task within the last 
few years. Whether as a relaxation from, 
or a continuation of, his study of metaphysics, 
* I do not know, but he has begun to write the 
biographies of some of the celebrated French 
women of the seventeenta century. In 
making out his list, he is careful to distin- 
guish between authoresses and “femmes 
d’esprit,” ranking the latter infinitely 
the higher in every point of view. The first 
of his series is Jacqueline Pascal, the sister 
of Blaise, known at Port Royal as the Sister 
Euphemia—a holy, pure, and sainted woman. 
The second whom the grave philosopher has 
chosen as a subject for his biography is that 
beautiful, splendid sinner of the Fronde, the 
fair-haired Duchess de Longueville. He 
draws the pure and perfect outlines of Jacque- 
line Pascal’s character with a severe and 
correct pencil ; he paints the lovely duchess 
with the fond, admiring exaggeration of a 
lover. The wits of Paris in consequence 
have written the following epitaph for him : 
“Here lies Victor Cousin, the great philo- 
sopher, in love with the Duchess de Longue- 
ville, who died a century-and-a-half before he 
was born.” 

Even the friends of this Duchess, insignifi- 
cant in themselves, become dear and illustrious 
to Cousin for her fair suke. It is not long since 
he contributed an article on Madame de Sablé 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes, which has 
since been published separately, and which 
has suggested the thoughts and fancies that 
I am now going to lay before the patient 
public. This Madame de Sablé was, in her 
prime, an habitual guest at the Hétel Ram- 
bouillet, the superb habitation which was 
the centre of the witty and learned as well as 
the pompous and pedantic society of Paris, in 
the days of Louis the Thirteenth, When 
these gatherings had come to an end after 
Madame de Rambouillet’s death, and. before 
Moliére had turned the tradition thereof into 
exquisite ridicule, there were several attempts 
to form circles that should preserve some of 
the stately refinement of the Hdtel Ram- 
bouillet. Mademoiselle Scudery had her 
Saturdays ; but, an authoress herself, and 
collecting around her merely clever people, 
without regard to birth or breeding, M. 
Cousin does not hold the idea of her Satur- 
days in high esteem. Madame de Sablé, a 
gentlewoman by birth: intelligent enough 
doubtless from having been an associate of 
Menage, Voiture, Madame de Sevigné, and 
others in the grand hotel (whose meetings 
must have been delightful enough at the 
time, though that wicked Moliére has stepped 
between us and them, and we can only see 
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them as he chooses us to do): Madame de 
Sablé, friend of the resplendent fair-haired 
Duchess de Longueville: had weekly meetings 
which M. Cousin ranks far above the more 
pretentious Saturdays of Mademoiselle 
Seudery. In short, the last page of his 
memoir of Madame de Sablé,—where we 
matter-of-fact English people are apt to put 
in praise of the morals and religion of the 
person whose life we have been writing,—is 
devoted to this acme of praise. Madame de 
Sablé had all the requisites which enabled 
her “tenir un salon” with honour to her- 
self and pleasure to her friends. 

Apart from this crowning accomplishment, 
the good French lady seems to have been 
commonplace enough. She was well-born, 
well-bred, and the company she kept must 
have made her tolerably intelligent. She was 
married to a dull husband, and doubtless had 
her small flirtations after she early became a 
widow ; M. Cousin hints at them, but they 
were never scandalous, or prominently before 
the public. Past middle life, she took to the 
process of “making her salvation ;” and 
inclined to the Port-Royalists. She was given 
to liking dainty things to eat, in spite of her 
Jansenism. She hada female friend that she 
quarrelled with, off and on, during her life. 
And (to wind up something like Lady 
O’Looney, of famous memory) she knew how 
“tenir un salov.” M. Cousin tells us that 
she was remarkable in no one thing or quality, 
and attributes to that single simple fact the 
success of her life. 

Now, since I have read these Memoirs of 
Madame de Sablé, I have thought much and 
deeply thereupon. At first, 1 was inclined 
to laugh at the extreme importance which 
was attached to this art of “ receiving com- 
pany,’—no ! that translation will not do— 
“holding a drawing-room,” is even worse, 
because that implies the state and reserve 
of royalty ;—shall we call it the art of 
“Sabléing ?” But when I thought of my 
experience in English society ; of the evenings 
dreaded before they came, and sighed over in 
recollection, because they were so ineffably 
dull ; I saw that to Sablé well, did require, as M. 
Cousin implied, the union of many excellent 
qualities and not-to-be-disputed little graces. 
I asked some French people if they could 
give me the recipe, for it seemed most likely 
to be traditional, if not still extant in their 
nation. I offer to you their ideas, fragmentary 
though they be; and then I will tell you 
some of my own; at last perhaps, with the 
addition of yours, oh most worthy readers ! 
we may discover the lost art of Sabléing. 

Said the French lady ; “ A woman to be sue- 
cessful in Sabléing must be past youth, yet not 
past the power of attracting. She must do this 
by her sweet and gracious manners, and quick, 
ready tact in perceiving those who have not 
had their share of attention, or leading the 
conversation away from any subject which 
may give pain to any one present.” “ Those 
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rules hold good in England,” said I. My 
friend went on: “She should never be 
prominent in anything; she should keep 
silence as long as any one else will talk ; but 
when conversation flags, she should throw 
herself into the breach with the same spirit 
with which I notice that the young ladies of 
the house, where a ball is given, stand quietly 
by till the dancers are tired, and then spring 
into the arena to carry on the spirit and the 
music till the others are ready to begin 
again.” 

“ But,” said the French gentleman, “even 
at this time, when subjects for conversation 
are wanted, she should rather suggest than 
enlarge—ask questions rather than give her 
own opinions.” 

“To be sure,” said the lady. “Madame 
Recamier, whose salons were the most perfect 
of this century, always withheld her opinions 
on books, or men, or measures, until all 
around her had given theirs ; then she, as it 
were, collected and harmonised them, saying 
a kind thing here, and a gentle thing there, 
and speaking ever with her own quiet sense, 
till people the most opposed learnt to under- 
stand each other’s point of view, which it is 
a great thing for opponents to do.” 

“Then the number of the people whom 
you receive, is another consideration. I 
should say not less than twelve, nor more 
than twenty,” continued the gentleman. 
“The evenings should be appointed—say 
weekly,—fortnightly at the beginning of 
January, which is our season. Fix an early 
hour for opening the room. People are 
caught then in their freshness, before they 
become exhausted by other parties.” 

The lady spoke: “For my part, I prefer 
catching my friends after they have left the 
grander balls or receptions. One hears then 
the remarks, the wit, the reason, and the 
satire which they had been storing up during 
their evening of imposed silence, or of cere- 
monious speaking.” 

“A littie good-humoured satire is a very 

eeable sauce,” replied the gentleman, 
“but it must be good-humoured, and the 
listeners must be good-humoured ; above all, 
the conversation must be general, and not the 
chat, chat, chat up in a corner, by which the 
English so often distinguish themselves. You 
do not go into society to exchange secrets 
with your intimate friends ; you go to ren- 
der yourselves agreeable to every one 
present, and to help all to pass a happy 
evening.” 

“Strangers should not be admitted,” said 
the lady, taking up the strain. “They 
would not start fair with the others; they 
would be ignorant of the allusions that 
refer to conversations on the previous even- 
ings ; they would not understand the—what 
shall I callit—slang? I mean those expres- 
sions having relation to past occurrences, or 
by-gone witticisms cummon to all those who 
are in the habit of meeting. 
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“ Madame de Duras and Madame Rega- 
mier never made advances to any stranger, 
Their saloons were the best that Paris 
has known in this generation. All who 
wished to be admitted, had to wait and prove 
their fitness by being agreeable elsewhere ; 
to earn their diploma, as it were, among the 
circles of these ladies’ acquaintances ; and, 
at last, it was a high favour to be received 
by them.” 

“They missed the society of many. cele- 
brities by adhering so strictly to this unspo- 
ken rule,” said the gentleman. | 

“Bah!” said the lady. “Celebrities! what 
has one to do with them in society? As 
celebrities, they are simply bores. Because 
aman has discovered a planet, it does not 
follow that he can converse agreeably, even 
on his own subjects ; often people are drained 
dry by one action or expression of their 
lives—drained dry for all the purposes of a 
‘salon.’ The writer of books, for instance, 
cannot afford to talk twenty pages for 
nothing, so he is either profoundly silent, or 
else he gives you the mere rincings of his 
mind. [ am speaking now of him as a mere 
celebrity, and justifying the wisdom of the 
ladies we were speaking of, in not seeking 
after such people ; indeed, in being rather shy 
of them. Some of their friends were the most 
celebrated people of their day, but they were 
received in their old capacity of agreeable 
men; a higher character, by far. Then,” 
said she, turning to me, “I believe that you 
English spoil the perfection of conversation 
by having your rooms as brilliantly lighted 
for an evening the charm of which depends 
on what one hears, as for an evening when 
youth and beauty are to display themselves 
among flowers and festoons, and every kind 
of pretty ornament. I would never have a 
room affect people as being dark on their 
first entrance into it; but there is a kind of 
moonlight as compared to sunlight, in which 
people talk more freely and naturally ; where 
shy people will enter upon a conversation 
without a dread of every change of colour or 
involuntary movement being seen—just as 
we are always more confidential over a fire 
than anywhere else—as women talk most 
openly in the dimly-lighted bedroom at curl- 
ing-time.” 

“Away with your shy people,” said the 
gentleman. “Persons who are self-conscious, 
thinking of an involuntary redness or pale- 
ness, an unbecoming movement of the coun- 
tenance, more than the subject of which they 
are talking, should not go into society at all. 
But, because women are so much more liable 
to this nervous weakness than men, the pre- 
pan of people in a salon should always 

e on the side of the men.” 





Ido not think I gained more hints as to 


the lost art from my French friends. Let us 
see if my own experience in England can fur- 


nish any more ideas. 
First, let us take the preparations to be | 
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made before our house, our room, or our 
lodgings, can be made to receive society. Of 
course I am not meaning the preparations 
needed for dancing or musical evenings. I 
am taking those parties which have pleasant 
conversation and happy social intercourse for 
their affirmed intention. 
ners, suppers, tea—I don’t care what they are 
called, provided their end is defined. If your 


friends have not dined, and it suits you to| 
give them a dinner, in the name of Lucullus, | 


let them dine; but take care that there shall 
be something besides the mere food and wine 
to make their fattening agreeable at the time 
and pleasant to remember, otherwise you had 


better pack up for each his portions of the | 


dainty dish, and send it separately, in hot- 
water trays, so that he can eat comfortably 
behind a door, like Sancho Panza, and have 
done with it. And yet I don’t see why we 
should be like ascetics ; I fancy there is a 
grace of preparation, a sort of festive trum- 
pet-call, that is right and proper to distin- 
guish the day on which we receive our friends 
from common days, unmarked by such white 
stones. The thought and care we take for 
them to set before them of our best, may im- 
ply some self-denial on our less fortunate 
days. I have been in houses where all, from 
the scullion maid upward, worked double- 
tides gladly, because “Master’s friends” 


were coming ; and everything must be nice, | 


oso? 


and good, and all the rooms must look bright 
and clean, and pretty. And, as “a merry 
heart goes all the way,” preparations made 
in this welcoming, hospitable spirit never 


seem to tire anyone half so much as where , 


servants instinctively feel that it has been said 
in the parlour, “We must have so-and-so,” 
or, “ Oh dear ! we have never had the so-and- 
so’s.” Yes, I like a little pomp, and luxury, 
and stateliness, to mark our happy days of 
receiving friends as a festival; but I do not 
think I would throw my power of procuring 
luxuries solely intothe eating and drinking 
line. 


|next Christmas), I will have a kind of hot- 


water sideboard, such as I think I have seen 
in great houses, and that nothing shall appear 


on the table but what is pleasant to the eye. 


They may be din-| 
| cooked, as eatable, as wholesome as my poor 





My friends would prea be surprised | 


(some wear caps, and some wigs) if I pro- 
vided them with garlands of flowers, after the 
manner of the ancient Greeks ; but, put flowers 
on the table (none of your shams, wax or 
otherwise ; I prefer an honest wayside root 
of primroses, in a common vase of white ware, 
to the grandest bunch of stiff-rustling artifi- 
cial rarities in a silver épergne). A flower or 
two by the side of each person’s plate would 
not be out of the way, as to expense, and 
would be a very agreeable pretty piece of 
mute welcome. Cooks and scullion-maids, 
acting in the sympathetic spirit I have de- 
scribed, would do their very best, from boil- 
ing the potatoes well, to sending in all the 
dishes in the best possible order. I think I 
would have every imaginary dinner sent up 
on the Original Mr. Walker’s plan; each 
dish separately, hot and hot. I have an idea 





| 


However simple the food, I would do it, and 
my friends (and may I not add the Giver ?) 
the respect of presenting it at table as well- 


means allowed; and to this end, rather 
than to a variety of dishes, would I direct 
my care. We have no associations with beef 
and mutton; geese may remind us of the 
Capitol; and peacocks of Juno ; a pigeon- 
pie of “the simplicity of Venus’ doves,” but 
who thinks of the leafy covert which has 
been her home in life, when he sees a roasted 
hare? Now, flowers asan ornament, do lead 
our thoughts away from their present beauty 
and fragrance. Iam almost sure Madame de 
Sablé had flowers in her salon, and as she 
was fond of dainties herself, I can fancy her 
smooth benevolence of character, taking de- 
light in some personal preparations made in 
the morning for the anticipated friends of the 
evening. I can fancy her stewing sweet- 
breads in a silver saucepan, or dressing salad 
with her delicate, plump, white hands ; not 
that I ever saw a silver saucepan. I was 
formerly ignorant enough to think that they 


|were only used in the Sleeping Beauty’s 


kitchen, or in the preparations for the mar- 
riage of Riquet-with-the-Tuft ; but I have 
been assured that there are such things, and 
that they impart a most delicate flavour, or 
no flavour to the victuals cooked therein ; so 
I assert again, Madame de Sablé cooked sweet- 
breads for her friends in a silver saucepan ; 
but never to fatigue herself with those pre- 
vious labours, She knew the true taste of 
her friends too well; they cared for her 
firstly, as an element in their agreeable even- 
ing—the silver saucepan in which they were 
all to meet; the oil in which their several 
ingredients were to be softened of what was 
harsh or discordant—very secondary would 
be their interest in her sweetbreads, 


Of sweetbreads theyll get mony an ane, 
Of Sablé ne’er anither. 


But part of my care beforehand should go 
to the homely article of waiting. I should 
not mind having none at all ; a dumb waiter, 
pepper, salt, bread, and condiments within 
the reach or by the side of all. Little kindly 
attentions from one guest to another tend to 
take off the selfish character of the mere act 
of eating ; and, besides, the guests would (or 
should) be too well educated, too delicate of 
tact, to interrupt a burst of wit, or feeling, or 
eloquence, as a mere footman often does with 
the perpetual “ Sherry, or Madeira ” or with 
the names of those mysterious entremets 
that always remind me of a white kid glove 
that I once ate with Vsechamelt sauce, and 


| found very tender and good, under the name 


of Oreilles de Veau a-la-something, but 


that when I go to live in Utopia (not before! which experiment I never wish to repeat. 
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There is something graceful and kindly in 
the little attention by which one guest silently 

uts by his neighbour all that he may require. 
f consider it a better opening to ultimate 
friendship, if my unknown neighbour mutely 
passes me the salt, or silently understands | 
that I like sugar to my soup, than if he had 
been introduced by his full name and title, 
and labelled with the one distinguishing 
action or book of his life, after the manner of 
some who are rather show-men than hosts. 

But, to return to the subject of waiting. I 
have always believed that the charm of those | 
little suppers, famous from time immemorial 
as the delightful P.S. to operas, was that 
there was no formal waiting, or over-careful 
arrangement of the table; a certain sweet 
neglect pervaded all, very compatible with 
true elegance. The perfection of waiting is 
named in the story of the White Cat, where, | 
if you remember, the hero prince is waited 
upon by hands without bodies, as he sits at 
table with the White Cat. and is served with | 
that delicate fricassee of mice. By hands| 
without bodies, I am very far from meaning | 
hands without heads. Some people prefer | 
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female-waiters ; foot-women as it were. I 
have weighed both sides of the subject well | 
in my mind, before sitting down to write this | 
paper, and my verdict goes in favour of men ; | 
for, all other things being equal, their superior | 
strength gives them the power of doing things 
without effort,-and consequently with less 
noise than any woman. The quiet ease and | 
solemn soundless movement of some men- 
servants is wonderful to watch. Last'| 
summer, J was staying in a house served by | 
such list-shod, soft-spoken, velvet-handed | 
domestics. One day, the butler touched a 
spoon with a fork ;—the master of the| 
house looked at him as Jupiter may have | 
looked at Hebe, when she made that clumsy 
ste “No noise, sir, if you please ;” 
and we, as well as the servant, were hushed 
into the solemn stillness of the room, and 
were graced and genteel, if not merry and 
sociable. Still, bursts and clashes, and 
clatters at the side-table, do disturb conver- 
sation; and I maintain that for avoiding 
these, men-servants are better than women. 
Women have to add an effort to the natural 
exercise of what strength they possess before 
they can lift heavy things—sirloins of beef, 





saddles of mutton, and the like; and they 
cannot calculate the additional force of such 
an effort, so down comes the dish and the 
mutton and all, with a sound and a splash 
that surprises us even more than the Phillis, 
who is neat-handed only when she has to do 
with things that require delicacy and light- 
ness of touch, not struggle of arm. 

And, now I think of it, Mademoiselle de 
Sablé must haye taken the White Cat for her 
model ; there must evidently have been the 
same noiseless ease and grace about the 
movements of both; the same purring, happy, 
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rounded by pleasant circumstances, must have 
been uttered by both. My own mouth has 
watered before now at the account of that fri- 
cassee of mice prepared especially for the White 
Cat ; and M. Cousin alludes more than once 
to Madame de Sablé’s love for “ friandises,” 
Madame de Sablé avoided the society of 
literary women, and so I am sure did the 
White Cat. Both had an instinctive sense of 
what was comfortable; both loved home 
with tenacious affection; and yet I am 
mistaken if each had not their own litile 
private love of adventure—touches of the 
gipsy. 

The reason why I think Madame de Sablé 


|had this touch in her is because she knew 


how “tenir un salon.” You do not see 


| the connection between gipsyism and the art 
|of being a good hostess,—of receiving plea- 


santly. I do; but I am not sure if 1 can 
explain it. In the first place, gipsies must be 
people of quick impulse and ready wit; 
entering into fresh ideas, and new modes of 
life with joyous ardour and energy, and 


| fertile in expedients for extricating themselves 


from the various difficulties into which their 
wandering life leads them. They must have 
a lofty disregard for “ convenances,” and yet 
a power of graceful adaptation. They 
evidently have a vivid sense of the pic- 
turesque, and a love of adventure, which, if it 
does not show itself in action, must show 
itself in sympathy with other’s doings. Now, 
which of these qualities would be out of 
place in Madame de Sablé? From what we 
read of the life of her contemporary, Madame 
de Sevigné, we see that impromptu expedients 
were necessary in those times, when the 


| thought of the morning made the pleasure of 


the evening, and when people snatched 
their enjoyments from hand to mouth, as it 
were, while yet six-weeks-invitations were 
not. Now, I have noticed that in some 
parties where we were all precise and sen- 
sible, ice-bound under some indefinable stiff 


|restraint, some little domestic contre-temps, 


if frankly acknowledged by the hostess, has 
suddenly unloosed tongues and hearts in a 
supernatural manner; 


“ The upper air bursts into life,” 


more especially if some unusual expedient 
had to be resorted to, giving the whole the 
flavour and zest of a pic-nic. Toasting bread 
in a drawing-room, coaxing up a half-extin- 
guished fire by dint of brown sugar, news- 
papers, and pretty good-for-nothing bellows, 
turning a packing-case upside down for a seat, 
and covering in with a stray piece of velvet ; 
these are, I am afraid, the only things that 
can call upon us for unexpected exertion, 
now that all is arranged and re-arranged for 
every party a month beforehand. But I have 
lived in other times, and other places. I 
have been in the very heart and depths of 
Wales; within three miles of the house of the 


inarticulate moments of satisfaction, when sur-| high sheriff of the county, who was giving & 
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state-dinner on a certain day, to which the 
gentleman with whom I was staying was 
invited. He was on the point of leaving his 
house in his little Norwegian carriole, and we 
were on the point of sitting down to dinner, 
when a man rode up in hot haste—a servant 
from the high sheriff’s came to beg for our 
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and impromptu character, either in the hostess 
or in the arrangements, or in the amusements, 
adds a piquancy to the charm: let any 
one remember the agreeable private teas that 
|go on in many houses about five o'clock. I 
remember those in one house particularly, as 
(remarkably illustrating what f am trying to 
|prove. These teas were held in a large dis- 


joint off the oe Fish, game, poultry— 
they had all the delicacies of their own|mantled school-room, and a superannuated 
land ; but the butcher from the nearest|school-room is usually the most doleful 
market town had failed them, and at the) chamber imaginable. I never saw this by 
last moment they had to send off a groom /full daylight, I only know that it was lofty 
a-begging to their ne'ghbours. My rela-/and large, that we went to it through a long 
tion departed ignorant of our dinnerless| gallery library, through which we never 
state; but he came back in great delight! passed at any other time, the school-room 
with his petty After the soup and fish had! having been accessible to the children in 
been removed, there had been a long pause ; former days by a private staircase—that great 
(the joint had got cold on its ride, and had to! branches of trees swept against the windows 
be re-warmed) ; a message was brought to! with a long plaintive moan, as if tortured by 
the host, who had immediately confided his| the wind,—that below in the stable-yard two 
perplexity to his guests, and put it to the! Irish stag-hounds sent up their musical bays 
vote whether they would wait for the joint,| to mingle with the outlandish Spanish which 
or have the order of the courses changed, and | a parrot in the room continually talked out 
eat the third before the second. Every one | of the darkness in which its perch was placed, 
had enjoyed the merry dilemma ; the ice was | —that the walls of the room seemed to recede 
broken, and all went on pleasantly and easily'as in a dream, and, instead of them, the 
in a party where there was rather a hetero-| flickering firelight painted tropical forests or 
geneous mixture of politics and opinions. | Norwegian fiords, according to the will of our 
Dinner parties in those days and in that part| talkers. I know this tea was nominally 
of Wales were somewhat regulated by the | private to the ladies, but that all the gentle- 
arrival of the little sailing vessels, which’! men strayed in most punctually by accident, 
having discharged their cargo at Bristol or ,—that the fire was always in that state when 
Liverpool, brought back commissioned pur- somebody had to poke with the hard blows 
chases for the different families, A chest of of despair, and somebody else to fetch in logs 
oranges for Mr. Williams, or Mr. Wynn, of wood from the basket outside, and some- 
was a sure signal that before many days were ; body else to unload his pockets of fir-bobs, 
over, Mr. Williams or Mr. Wynn would! which last were always efficacious, and threw 
give a dinner party ; strike while the iron | beautiful dancing lights far and wide. And 


was hot ; eat while the oranges were fresh. | 


A man rode round to all the different houses 
when any farmer planned such a mighty 
event as killing a cow, to ask what part each 
family would take. 
lived ten or twelve miles from each other, 
separated by bad and hilly roads ; the moon 
had always to be consulted before issuing 
invitations ; and then the mode of proceedin 
was usually something like this. The invited 
friends came to dinner at half-past five or six; 
these were always those from the greatest 
distance,—the nearer neighbours canie later 
on in the evening. After the gentlemen had 
left the dining-room, it was cleared for 
dancing. The fragments of the dinner, 
prepared by ready cooks, served for supper ; 
tea was ready sometime towards one or two, 
and the dancers went merrily on till a seven 
or eight o’clock breakfast, after which they 
rode or drove home by broad daylight. I 
was never at one of these meetings, although 
staying in a house from which many went ; 
I was considered too young; but from what 
I heard they were really excessively pleasant, 
sociable gatherings, although not quite enti- 
tled to be classed with Tasdenn e Sablé’s 
salons. 

To return to the fact that a slightly gipsy 


Visiting acquaintances | 


then there was a black kettle, long ago too 
old for kitchen use, that leaked, and ran, and 
sputtered against the blue and sulphur- 
coloured flames, and did everything that was 
improper, but the water out of which made 
the best tea in the world, which we drank 
| out of unmatched cups, the relies of several 
school-room sets. We ate thick bread and 
butter in the darkness with a vigour of 
appetite which had quite disappeared at the 
well-lighted eight o’clock dinner. Who eat 
it I don’t know, for we stole from our places 
round the fireside to the tea-table in com- 
parative darkness in the twilight near the 
window, and helped ourselves, and came back 
on tiptoe to hear one of the party tell of wild 
enchanted spicy islands in the Eastern Archi- 
| pelago, or buried cities in farthest Mexico ; 
be used to look into the fire, and draw, and 
paint with words in a manner perfectly 
marvellous, and with an art which he had 
quite lost at the formal dinner-time. Our 
host was scientific; a name of high repute ; 
he too told us of wonderful discoveries, strange 
surmises, glimpses into something far away 
and utterly dream-like. His son had been 
in Norway, fishing; then, when he sat all 
splashed with hunting, he too could tell of 
adventures in a natural racy way. The girls, 
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busy with their heavy kettle, and with their | 
tea-making, put in a joyous word now and | 
At dinner the host talked of nothing | 
more intelligible than French mathematics; | 
the heir drawled out an infinite deal of| 


then. 


nothing about the “Shakspeare and musical 
glasses” of the day ; the traveller gave us 
latitudes and longitudes, and rates of popula- 
tion, exports and imports, with the greatest 
precision ; and the girls were as pretty, help- 
less, inane fine ladies as you would wish 
to see. 

Speaking of wood fires, reminds me of 
Madame de Sablé’s fires. Of course they 
were of wood, being in Paris; but I believe 
that even if she had lived in a coal country 
she would have burned wood by instinctive 
preference, asa lady I once knew always 
ordered a lump of cannel coal to be brought 
up if ever her friends seemed silent and dull. 
A wood-fire has a kind of spiritual, dancing, 
glancing life about it. It is an elvish com- 
panion, crackling, hissing, bubbling : throw- 
ing out beautiful jets of vivid many-coloured 
flame. The best wood-fires I know are 
those at Keswick. Making lead-pencils is 
the business of the place; and the cedar 
chips for scent, and the thinnings of the 
larch and fir plantations thereabouts for warm 
and brilliant light, make such a fire as Madame 
de Sablé would have delighted in. 

Depend —e it too, every seat in her salon 
was easy and comfortable of its kind. ‘They 
might not be made of any rare kind of wood, 
nor covered very magnificently, but the bodies 
of her friends could rest and repose in them 
in easy unconstrained attitudes. No one can 
be agreeable, perched on a chair which does 
not afford space for proper support. I defy 
the most accomplished professional wit to go 
on uttering “mots” ina chair with a stiff 
hard upright back, or with his legs miserably 
dangling. No! Madame de Sablé’s seats 
were commodious, and probably varied to suit 
all tastes; nor was there anything in the 
shape of a large and cumbrous article of fur- 
niture placed right in the middle of her room, 
so as to prevent her visitors from changing 
their places, or drawing near to each other, or 
to- the fire, if they so willed it. I imagine 
likewise that she had that placid, kindly 
manner which would never show any loss of 
self-possession. I fancy that there was a 
welcome ready for all, even though some 
came a little earlier than they were expected. 

I was once very much struck by the 
perfect breeding of an old Welsh herb- 
woman, with whom I drank tea,—a tea 
which was not tea after all,—an infusion 
of balm and black currant leaves, with a 
pinch of lime blossom to give it a Pekoe 
flavour. She had boasted of the delicacy of 
this beverage to me on the previous day, and 
I had begged to be allowed to come and drink 
a cup with her, The only drawback was that 
she had but one cup, but she immediately 
bethought her that she had two saucers, one 
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of which would do just as well, indeed better 
than any cup. I was anxious to be in time, 
and so I was too early. She had not done 
dusting and rubbing when I arrived, but she 
made no fuss ; she was glad to see me, and 
quietly bade me welcome, though I had come 
before all was as she could have wished. She 
gave me a dusted chair, sate down herself 
with her kilted petticoats and working apron, 
and talked to me as if she had not a care or 
a thought on her mind but the enjoyment of 
the present time. By and by, in moving 
about the room, she slipped behind the bed- 
curtain, still conversing. I heard the splash 
of water, and a drawer open and shut; and 
then my hostess emerged spruce, and clean, 
and graced, but not one whit more agreeable 
or at her ease than she had been for the 
previous half-hour in her working dress. 
There are a set of people who put on 
their agreeableness with their gowns. Here, 
again, I have studied the subject, and the 
result is that I find people of this description 
are more pleasant in society in their second- 
best than in their very best dresses. These 
last are new ; and the persons I am speaking 
of never feel thoroughly at home in them, 
never lose their consciousness of unusual 
finery until the first stain has been made, 
With their best gowns they put on an un- 
usual fineness of language ; they say “com- 
mence” instead of “ begin ;” they enquire if 
they may “assist” instead of asking if they 
may “help” youto anything. And yet there 
are some, very far from vain or self-conscious, 
who are never so agreeable as when they 
have a dim half-defined idea that they are 
looking their best—not in finery, but in air, 
arrangement, or complexion. I have a notion 
that Madame de Sablé, with her fine instincts, 
was aware of this, and that there were one or 
two secrets about the furniture and disposition 
of light in her salon which are lost in these 
degenerate days. I heard, or read, lately, 
that we make a great mistake in furnishing 
our reception-rooms with all the light and 
delicate colours, the profusion of ornament, 
and flecked and spotted chintzes, if we wish 
to show off the human face and figure ; that 
our ancestors and the great painters knew 
better, with their somewhat sombre and 
heavy -tinted back- grounds, relieving or 
throwing out into full relief the rounded 
figure and the delicate peach-like complexion. 
I fancy Madame Xe Sablé’s salon was 
furnished with deep warm soberness of tone ; 
lightened up by flowers, and happy animated 
people, in a brilliancy of dress, which would 
lost now-a-days against our satin walls, 


and flower-bestrewn carpets, and gilding, 


gilding everywhere. Then, somehow, con- 
versation must have flown naturally into 
sense or nonsense, as the case might be. 
People must have gone to her house well 
prepared for either lot. It might be that 
wit would come uppermost, sparkling, crack- 
ling, leaping, calling out echoes all around ; 
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or the same people might talk with all their 
might and wisdom, on some grave and im- 
portant subject of the day, in that manner 
which we have got into the way of calling 
“earnest,” but which term has struck me as | 


being slightly flavoured by cant, ever since I 
heard of an “earnest uncle.” At any rate, 
whether grave or gay, people did not go up 
to Madame de Sablé’s salons with a set pur- 
ose of being either the one or the other. 
hey were carried away by the subject of 
the conversation, by the humour of the 
moment. I have visited a good deal among 
a set of people who piqued themselves on 
being rational. We have talked what re | 
called sense, but what I called platitudes, till 
I have longed, like Southey in the Doctor, to 
come out with some interminable nonsensical 
word eye one carringyrt was his, I 
think), as a relief for my despair at not 
being able to think of anything more that 
was sensible. It would have done me good 
to have said it, and I could have started 
afresh on the rational tack. But I never 
did. I sank into inane silence, which I hope 
was taken for wisdom. One of this set paid 
a relation of mine a profound compliment, 
for so she meant it to be, “Oh, Miss F.! you 
are so trite!” But as it is not in every one’s 
power to be rational, and “trite,” at all 
times and in all places, discharging our sense 
at a given place, like water from a fireman’s 
hose; and as some of us are cisterns rather 
than fountains, and may have our stores 
exhausted, why is it not more general to call 
in other aids to conversation, in order to 
enable us to pass an agreeable evening ? 

But I will come back to this presently. 
Only let me say that there is but one thing 
more tiresome than an evening when every- 
| body tries to be profound and sensible, and 
that is an evening when everybody tries to 
be witty. I have a disagreeable sense of 
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all might acquire some expertness in it, and 
ought to do so, before launching out into the 
muddled, complex, hesitating, broken, dis- 
jointed poor, bald accounts of events, which 
have neither unity, nor colour, nor life, nor 
end in them, that one sometimes hears. 
Butas to the rational parties that are in truth 
so irrational, when all talk up to an assumed 
character, instead of showing themselves 
what they really are, and so extending each 
other’s knowledge of the infinite and beauti- 
ful capacities of human nature —whenever 
I see the grave, sedate faces, with their good 
but anxious expression, I remember how I 
was once, long ago, at a party like this; 
every one had brought out his or her wisdom, 
and aired it for the good of the company ; 
one or two had, from a sense of duty, and 
without any special living interest in the 
matter, improved us by telling us of some 
new scientific discovery, the details of which 
were al] and each of them wrong, as I learnt 
afterwards ; if they had been right, we 
should not have been any the wiser ;—and 
just at the pitch when any more useful in- 
formation might have brought on congestion 
of the brain, a stranger to the town, a beau- 
tiful, audacious, but most feminine romp, 
proposed a game, and such a game, for us 
wise men of Gotham! . But she (now long 
still and quiet after her bright life, so full ot 
pretty pranks) was a creature whom all 
who looked on loved; and with grave hesi- 
tating astonishment we knelt round a circular 
table at her word of command. She made 
one of the circle, and producing a feather, 
out of some sofa pillow, she told us she 
should blow it up into the air, and which- 
ever of us it floated near, must puff away to 
keep it from falling on the table. I suspect 
we all looked like Keeley in the Camp at 
Chobham, and were surprised at our own 
obedience to this ridiculous, senseless man- 


effort and unnaturalness at both times ; but! date, given with a graceful imperiousness, as 
the everlasting attempt, even when it suc-|if it were too royal to be disputed. We 
ceeds, to be clever and amusing, is the worse | knelt on, puffing away with the utmost in- 
of the two. People try to say brilliant rather | tentness, looking like a set of elderly 

than true things ; they not only catch eager; “Fools!” No! my dearsir. I was going 
hold of the superficial and ridiculous in other | to say elderly cherubim. But making fools 
persons, and in events generally, but from | of ourselves, was better than making owls, as 
constantly looking out for subjects for jokes, | we had been doing. 

and “mots,” and satire, they become pos-| I will mention another party where a 
sessed of a kind of sore susceptibility them-| game of some kind would have been a bless- 
selves, and are afraid of their own working|ing. It was at a very respectable trades- 
selves, and dare not give way to any expres- | man’s house. We went at half-past four, and 
sion of feeling, or any noble indignation or | found a well-warmed handsome sitting-room, 
enthusiasm. This kind of wearying wit is| with block upon block of unburnt coal behind 
far different from humour, which wells up| the fire; on the table there was a tray with 


and forces its way out irrepressibly, and 
calls forth smiles and laughter, but not very 
far apart from tears. Depend upon it, some 


wine and cake, oranges and almonds and 
raisins, of which we were urged to partake. 
In half-an-hour came tea; none of your 


of Madame de Sablé’s friends had been! flimsy meals, with wafer bread and butter, 
moved in a most abundant and genial | and three biscuits and a half. This was a 
measure. They knew how to narrate too.| grave and serious proceeding; tea, coffee, 
Very simple, say you? I say, no! I believe| bread of all kinds, cold fowl, tongue, ham, 
the art of telling a story is born with some; potted meats—I don’t know what. Tea 


| people, and these have it to perfection ; but! lasted about an hour, and then the cake and 
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wine tray was restored to its former place. | 
The stock of subjects of common interest was 
getting low, and, in spite of our good-will 
long stretches of silence occurred, producing 
a stillness which made our host nervously 
attack the fire, and stir it up to a yet greater 
glow of intense heat; and the hostess in- 
variably rose at such times, and urged us to 
“eat another maccaroon.” The first I revelled 
in, the second I enjoyed, the third I got 
through, the fourth I sighed over, the fifth 
reminded me uncomfortably of that part of 
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Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, where he 
feeds a donkey with maccaroons,—and when, 
at the sight of the sixth, I rose to come away, 
a burst of imploring, indignant surprise 
greeted me: “ You are surely never going 
before supper!” I stopped. I ate that 
supper. Hot jugged hare, hot roast turkey, 
hot boiled ham, bot apple-tart, hot toasted 
cheese. No wonder I am old before my 
time. Now these good people were really 
striving, and taking pains, and laying out 
money, to make the evening pass agreeably, 
but the only way they could think of 
to amuse their guests, was, giving them 
plenty to eat. If they had asked one of 
their children they could doubtless have 
suggested half-a-dozen games, which we 
could all have played at when our subjects of 
common interest failed, and which would 
have carried us over the evening quietly 
and simply, if not brilliantly. But in many 
a small assemblage of people, where the 
persons collected are incongruous, where 
talking cannot go on through so many hours, 
without becoming flat or laboured, why 
have we not oftener recourse to games of 
some kind. 

Wit, Advice, Bout-rimés, Lights, Spanish 
merchant, Twenty Questions — every one 
knows these, and many more, if they would 
only not think it beneath them to be called 
upon by a despairing hostess to play at them. 
Of course to play them well requires a little 
more exertion of intellect than quoting other 
people’s sense and wisdom, or misquoting 
science. But I do not think it takes as much 
thought and memory, and consideration, as it 
does to be “up” in the science of good eating 
and drinking. A profound knowledge of this 
branch of learning seems in general to have 
absorbed all the faculties before it could be 
brought to anything like perfection. So I do 
not consider games as entailing so much 
mental fatigue as a man must undergo before 
he is qualified to decide upon dishes. I once 
noticed the worn and anxious look of a 
famous diner-out, when called upon by his no 
less anxious host todecide upon the merits of | 
a salad, mixed by no hands, as you may guess, 
but those of the host in question. The guest, 
doctor of the art of good living, tasted, 
paused, tasted again,—and then, with gentle 
solemnity, gave forth his condemnatory 
opinion. I happened to be his next neigh- 
bour, and slowly turning his meditative full- 





(Conducted by 


moon face round to me, he gaveme the valuable 


information that to eat a salad in perfection 


some one should be racing from lettuce to 
shalot, from shalot to endive, and so on, all 
the time that soup and fish were bein 
eaten ; that the vegetables should be pitheual 
washed, sliced, blended, eaten, all in a 
quarter of an hour. I bowed as in the 


| presence of a master ; and felt, no wonder his 


head was bald, and his face heavily wrinkled, 

I have said nothing of books. Yet I am 
sure that if Madame de Sablé lived now, they 
would be seen in her salon as part of its 
natural indispensable furniture ; not brought 
out, and strewed here and there when 
“company was coming,” but as habitual 
presences in her room, wanting which, she 
would want a sense of warmth and comfort 
and companionship. Putting out books as a 
sort of preparation for an evening, as a means 
for making it pass agreeably, is running a 
great risk. In the first place, books are by 
such people, and on such occasions, chosen 
more for their outside than their inside, 
And in the next, they are the “mere ma- 
terial with which wisdom (or wit) builds ;” 
and if persons don’t know how to use the 
material, they will suggest nothing. I imagine 
Madame de Sablé would have the volumes 
she herself was reading, or those which, being 
new, contained any matter of present interest, 
left about, as they would naturally be. I 
could also fancy that her guests would not 


| feel bound to talk continually, whether they 


had anything to say or not, but that there 
might be pauses of not unpleasant silence—a 
quiet darkness out of which they might be 
certain that the little stars would glimmer 
soon. I can believe that in such pauses of 
repose, some one might open a book, and 
catching on a suggestive sentence, might dash 
off again into the full flow of conversation. 
But 1 cannot fancy any grand preparations 
for what was to be said among people, each 
of whom brought the best dish in bringing 
himself ; and whose own store of living, indi- 
vidual thought and feeling, and mother-wit, 
would be infinitely better than any cut-and- 
dry determination to devote the evening to 
mutual improvement. If people are really 
good and wise, their goodness and their 
wisdom flow out unconsciously, and benefit 
like sunlight. So, books for reference, books 
for impromptu suggestion, but never books to 
serve for texts toa lecture. Engravings fall 
under something like the same rules, To 
some they say everything ; to ignorant and 
unprepared minds nothing. I remember 


| noticing this in watching how people looked 


at a very valuable portfolio belonging to an 


‘acquaintance of mine, which contained en- 


graved and authentic portraits of almost 
every possible person ; from king and kaiser 
down to notorious beggars, and criminals ; 
including all the celebrated men, women, 
and actors whose likenesses could be ob- 
tained. To some, this portfolio gave food for 
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observation, meditation and conversation. It 
brought before them every kind of human 
tragedy,—every variety of scenery and cos- 
tume and grouping in the background, 
thronged with figures called up by their 
imagination. Others took them up and laid 
them down, simply saying, “ This is a pretty 
face!” “Oh what a pair of eyebrows!” 
“ Look at this queer dress !” 

Yet, after all, having something to take up 
and to look at, is a relief and of use to persons 
who, without being self-conscious, are nervous 
from not being accustomed to society. Oh 
Cassandra ! Remember when you with your 
rich gold coins of thought, with your noble 
power of choice expression, were set down, 
and were thankful to be set down, to look at 
some paltry engravirigs, just because people did 
not know how to get at your ore, and you did 
not care a button whether they did or not, and 
were rather bored by their attempts, the end 
of which you never found out. While I, with 
my rattling tinselly rubbish, was thought 
“agreeable and an acquisition !” You would 
have been valued at Madame de Sablé’s, where 
the sympathetic and intellectual stream of 
conversation would have borne you and your 
golden fragments away with it, by its soft 
resistless gentle force. 


BROKEN LANGUAGE. 


Tue traveller who arrives at the Paris ter- 
minus of the Great Northern Railway, in a 
well-filled train, late at night, knowing 
nothing of the Gallic tongue, may bestrangely 
puzzled. He is ushered into a large cold 
room, where he waits for half-an-hour, while 
the luggage is forwarded from the van to a 
convenient platform to ‘be searched. It 
is, however, when the railway official throws 
the door of this cold room wide open, 
and declares that Messieurs les Voyageurs 
may now pick out their respective port- 
manteaus, that the traveller becomes at 
once sorely puzzled. By the aid of vigorous 
pantomime he may be able to convey a sense 
of his want to a Frenchman who speaks 
French. Unhappily it is his usual fate to 
be pounced upon by a biped who speaks 
a strange language known in certain parts of 
France as English ; but which no Englishman 
can understand. Anglican-French is not an 
euphonious tongue ; but Gallic-English beats 
it. The Parisian commissioner will talk this 
wild language, even to Englishmen who have 
been long resident in France. Answer him 
in French, he will still reply in his hybrid 
jargon. Tell him that you have three 
bagages, he replies that Monsieur’s lokge 
shall be attended to. And then, when 
he gets excited—when some opposing com- 
missioner crosses his path to lure you 
from him, how terribly wild is this extraor- 
divary person’s tongue! Yet, asI have written, 
he will speak it, for has he not gone through 
acours d’Anglais, and should he admit that 
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his English is of little use to the hotel, will 
he not be dismissed ? Lucky is the traveller 
who escapes from him. 

To follow the announcements in the shop 
windows of Paris, the simple-minded tra- 
veller would imagine that an English master 
would have a siuecure in Paris. Say that 
he desires to find lodgings. At a house 
where French only is spoken he will 
sibly be puzzled, for the landlady will 
inevitably ask him whether he requires an 
apartment in three or four pieces—* pieces ” 
being the idiom for rooms, and “an apartment” 
| that for a series of rooms shut off from the 
rest of a house. It is clear that to wend his 
way through idioms of this puzzling nature he 





must have considerable patience. But he will 
'find patience will be more conspicuously re- 
| quired when he sees, hanging up under a huge 
| gateway, “Apartments let, to be furnished.” 
Perhaps he infers from this announcement, 
| that some person of a confiding nature had 
taken apartments; and that, having once 
|found himself in ssion, he had disco- 
| vered that he could not furnish them—hence 
this pathetic appeal to the sympathy of the 
|public. Perhaps the appeal proceeds from 
|a newly married couple: perhaps it proceeds 
from the contident student of six lessons. 

Say that the visitor strolls away to 
the Rotonde, to enjoy a cup of coffee, and 
to read Gulignani. He turns to the adver- 
tisement columns in the hope of finding 
the rooms he requires. Presently he dis- 
‘covers the announcement of a Restaurant 
|“ done” into English. The reader is informed 
that at this establishment the gourmet can 
have extraordinary delicacies for two francs 
and a half, including a bottle of Macon. The 
jamnouncement might be attractive—if it 
could be understood. The-dinner is thus de- 
scribed: “ One has a potage ; three dishes; 
| two legumes ; and a dessert. The potage does 
not displace itself,’"—in plainer Rnglish, if 
the diner object to it he can have no other 
dish instead. 

He may glean from this entry in the bill 
that the potage is some happy combination 
easily digestible, since it has no inclination 
to disturb the eater; but what can he make 
of two legumes! Yet this tempting bill of 
fare is specially translated for his compre- 
hension, and inserted, that it may surely reach 
him, in the English paper of Paris! Well, he 
wonders, and, perhaps, out of mere curiosity, 
wanders to this notable restaurant. Here 
he finds a bill of fare printed in English: he 
refers to it eagerly for explanations. Observe 
the note under the title ; “ One is prayed not 
to ask for things out of season.” “One” is 
tempted by this prayer to look over the book 
full of delicacies which it prefaces. One finds 
that “hashed seal” is a dish recommended, 
and that “ chops of kid ” may be enjoyed at 
a reasonable rate. One tastes these delicacies; 
the hashed seal turning out to be “ hashed 
teal.” One does not care to patronise this 
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restaurant a second time, particularly as one culties, At the restaurant instead of calling 
finds important placards pasted against the for his “addition,” when he has finished 
dead wall in the Rue Vivienne, describing his dinner, he will inevitably inquire for 
the gastronomic temptations of “ Le Rosbif.” | his billet. He will take “du café” after 
Le Rosbif is a Gallic-English house, on | his dinner, instead of a “demi-tasse ;” he will 
the Piace de la Bourse, where Parisians; be incommoded with a bottle of beer, when 
are led to believe they enjoy the roast beef of|he is thirsty, instead of a choppe? He 
Old England, The bills of this establishment, | can read Montaigne, but he cannot under- 
printed upon gay yellow paper, arein French | stand Henri the waiter, who will offer to 
and English. In the English translation one | his customers, “ Byecutlets of veal,” mean- 
is reminded again of the popularity of the|ing the “entrecdtes,”. in Anglican-Eng. 
legumes ; and the retiring are informed that | lish—the ribs. 

“one can have private diving rooms.” One| It is a pity that conversation classes are 
may be tempted to try Le Rosbif; and pos-| not more general; for French, being a lan- 
sibly it may be a good establishment, where | guage of phrases, can only be properly taught 
thetraveller may find bettermeat than English. | by means of conversation. 

Gallic-English of the peculiar character! Specimens of pronunciation, copied ver- 
already instanced, is not used simply in shops | batim from a new and popular child’s book, 
and restaurants ; it does duty even in educated | will show how lessons for giving English 
circles ; it is pressed into the service of the | children a Parisian accent are framed. The 
papers. The reader at the Rotonde may find; author directs his little pupils to talk 
various specimens of this outlandish language | about an “ aid-de-cang;” to mix in the 
even in the important journals of France. |“ bo-méngde;” not to believe that they 
The Débats is indignantly describing some | can do everything by a “coo-de-mang ;” in 
instance of ruffianisn, and in endeavouring to | reading, never to skip the parts of a book, in 
convey to its readers all the atrocity of which | theireagerness to learn the “den-noo-mang ;” 
the monster in hand is guilty, makes him | to take sufficient exercise to check any ten- 
exclaim, in his moment of passionate cruelty:| dency to “ang-bong-péing;” to avoid 














— “Let us them Lynch!” The Siécle has a| 
vivid description of the “Goldstream Guards!” | 

Gallic-English is to be heard in every 
corner of Paris; it is talked by the stu-| 
dent of the Ecole du Droit, who asks you 
whether “you speak an Englishmans ?” 
I once heard it well spoken by an actor 
on the stage of the Vaudeville — who, 
playing the Emperor Napoleon in the act of | 

lanning the defeat of the English off Bou- | 
ogne, and noticing a particular British tar 
retreating at a wonderful pace, exclaimed 
in Gallic - English of the most finished 
style—* He is a foutif Englishman!” This| 
exclamation brought down. thunders of | 
applause. It cost me some time to dis- 
cover what kind of animal, of what race eth- | 
nologically a “ foutif Englishman ” could be. | 
By slow degrees, and a dictionary, I arrived | 
at the conclusion that the author of this| 
Napoleonic drama had found this word—or | 
something like it—set against the French | 
word for retreating. The English word would 
possibly be furtive. The victim of a slight 
railway accident, exhibiting his broken lan- 
guage and his riven trousers to me one after- 
noon, earnestly desired inspection of the 
“accident extraordinare that had arrived to 
im.” He had not learnt that the words 
happen and arrive are never synonymous in 
English. 

Few absurdities go beyond the absurd 
systems on which most English pupils are 
taught French, and the French are taught 
English. The finished pupil of a French 
master who shall have been assiduous in 
his attention to accent and grammar, will 
often arrive in Paris the speaker of a lan- 
guage that will cost him a thousand diffi- 





“ang-wee” in their “ang-tray” into life; 
never to indulge in foolish “zheu-de-mo,” 
nor to lose solid acquirements in the en- 
ticements of “ a dig pales He discou- 
rages “mo-vays hongte” as “ oot-ray.” 
Most commercial men know that lately a 
rage for docks has seized upon the Parisian 
mind. The Napoleon docks, which are to 
receive the vast tonnage which is to make its 
way to Paris, have long been the topic of con- 
versation in the cafés and elsewhere. This 
rage has been, at last, turned to account bya 


|cheap tailor of comprehensive mind; who 


deals with thousands ; and informs the people 
of Paris, through the medium of huge posters, 
that he has no less than five thousand “ coach- 
manns” ready for their inspection, These 
“coachmanns” appear to be thick coats or 
cloaks just now popular in the French capital. 
But it is to the sign of this great tailor’s esta- 
blishment that the attention of the Parisian 
is directed. _The sign is “Av Docks DE LA 
Toiterre !” 
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